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There 
are no 
detours 
when 
you deal 
with 
MUTH 





Why, Because Muth has been the ‘‘Beemen 

Since 1858'’. You get personal service . .. the 

day your letter arrives it is answered. Our 
business is your business. . . 


HONEY WANTED 


We will buy your white and amber extracted 

honey. Send us a sample telling us how much 

you have and what you want for it delivered 

to Cincinnati. We remit the day your ship 

ment is received. If you have Fancy and No. 
1 comb honey, write us. 


WAX — OLD COMB — CAPPINGS 


Before the wax moths get busy——ship those 
old combs and cappings to us for rendering. 
We pay the market price for the wax rendered 
less 2e¢ a pound for our rendering charge on 
shipments of 100 lbs. or more of capping and 
comb (2c on shipments less than 100 Ibs.) 
Have your wax worked into foundation at our 
low working prices, or we will pay cash for 
your wax. 





All Cellophane Wrappers 


An attractive wrapper not only catches the 
buyer's eye but protects the honey from dust 
and dirt Three color design of clover blossoms 


Size, Sections 100 500 
1%4%xtA4\4x1l% $1.00 $4.50 
4%x4%x1% (plain .60 2.50 
4%x44xl% 1.00 4.00 
4 x5 x1% 1.10 5.00 


MODERNISTIC GLASS JARS 


10 ¢s 
Description Per case lots 
6% oz. jars, packed 2 doz. 7T0c 68e¢ 
16 oz. jars, packed 2 doz. 85e¢ 83e 
32 oz, jars, packed 1 doz. 80c¢ 78e 
48 oz. jars, packed 1 doz. 85e 83« 
DESCRIPTION—5 Gal........... 60 lb. Cans 
sulk, less than 50 (new), each ..... << 2 
Bulk, more than 50 (new), each ...... .30 
Packed Individual cartons, 
» Oe Ge Se, GOOD ic dvs ameoeesx ce 45 
50 or more (new), each ........... 40 
5 lb. Pails .... 50—$3.50 .. 10°0—$6.90 
10 Ib. Pails .... 50 5.00 ... 100— 9.90 


2% Ib. Pails .... 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 


Double duty 3 and 4 frame honey and cap 
pings extractor. Have a good extractor this year 


50— 3.00 ... 100— 5.75 


}-frame Hoffiman size 


weve cr Trt tr 13.35 
4-frame Hoffman size.......... eTe 
ay ae GD. cc tdeekcdnscanan’s 14.90 
SPU IS is a ie a 20.50 
FREE—A Muth bee veil or one 8%” steel un 


capping knife with either extractor. 
50-Gal. honey tank with lid and 1%” honey 
gate (Special) omly .....scccces $6.00 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


“Beemen since 1858” 
229 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














=< 








LITTLE WONDER 


Honey Extractor 


Substantially built, hoop at top and bot- 
tom of full draining tank. Heavy gears. 
All built for hard usage and long time 


Price $16.00. Can go by post. Wt. 45 Ibs. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids, 


4-frame 


service. 


Michigan, U. S. A. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 
1 Trade Mk. Reg 
ro) ‘ U. S. Pat. ; 
Bee =! = aft a natn iagaa 
elley—“The Bee Man” 
Let me work your wax into bee comb foundation. I have the finest 
equipment and produce crystal clear sheets that are tough and strong. 
Each sheet is hand inspected, papered and packed so that it will reach 
you in perfect condition. 
is my price for working 100 pounds of your wax 
0 into regular medium brood, either 6, 7, or 8 
e sheets per pound. I guarantee my product to 
equal any on the market. I manufacture all regu- 
lar catalog sizes of brood and super foundations. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies. 
Seeess aseaeecccciicccccccccceccssccscccssccseccssccsesssses® 
1938 F T : 
Honey Crop 3 Carload Stocks AH 
ss Prompt Shipment PH 
needs attractive, sanitary CONTAIN- ee =: 
ERS; well-made and soldered with = . . =. 
pure tin solder. Prices have not ad- se. Tin Containers ee 
vanced and within twenty-four hours ss 60-Ib. cans, bulk or cased = 
after receipt of your order your con- ss 10-lb. and 5-Ib. pails, cartons of 50 =: 
tainers will be in transit. Our stock is ss 2%-lb. cans, cartons of 100 ss 
complete as follows: ss 5 =: 
2%-lb. cans, per case of 24 ..... $1.20 :: Glassware 3 
2 se se 
2%-lb. cans, per carton of 100 .. 4.10 2 Modernietic, Bee Hive, Cylinder 3: 
Hg — eed pro of von vf x oe and Mason design. 2%, 5, 8, 16 =: 
5-lb. pails, per carton o ore 8. s. a Tee - = 
10-Ib. pails, per case of 6 ..... .80 se 22, 32 and 44 oz. capacity. $3 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 . 4.70 =: ee 
60-Ib. cans, in bulk, each ..... 84 :: Comb Honey Packages ss 
60-Ib. ; b eee 1.00 : = 
80.1b. enue. or h.. Bt 1... Te =: Window Cartons, Cellophane Wrap- 3; 
F.0.B. Boyd, Wisconsin $3 pers, Wood and Corrugated Cases A 
Consult our 1938 catalog for prices on =: Write for Prices =: 
— Jars, Comb Honey a | se es 
ellophane Wrappers. Write for free ss . 
sample Honey Labels. : The A.I. Root Co. # 
August Lotz Company { | 2 of Iowa B 
Boyd, Wisconsin : Council Bluffs, lowa 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of September). 

SUMMARY—Relatively high temperatures 
over much of the country have alternated with 
abnormally cool weather in portions of the 
Kast and the Rocky Mountain territory. Freez 
ing temperatures have rarely occurred, but 
the weather has occasionally been too cold tor 
bees to take advantage of the late flow from 
fall plants. In many sections, also, the weather 
was too dry to bring on the fall plants satis- 
factorily Following the widespread lack of 
moisture in August, however, rains during the 
present period have been sufficient to give 
promise of a further fall flow in many sections. 
if the fall tlow does not materialize much 
feeding will be necessary by beekeepers who 
extracted closely. Many beekeepers, however, 
have left more honey than usual on the hives 
because of the lower prices for honey. Many 
beekeepers are already looking forward to 
next year and are enthused over the clover 
and sweet-clover prospects which now appear 
to be unusually promising. As the extracting 
progresses the anticipated size of the crop is 
undergoing further shrinkage. Many beekeep- 
ers are not taking off as much surplus as was 
anticipated just a few weeks ago, partly be- 
cause of the early slackening of the flow, and 
partly because they are leaving more honey on 
the hive than had been originally planned. Kar 
ly prices for extracted honey, which in the 
Central States have often been a cent and 
sometimes a cent and one-half per pound be- 
low those of last year, are about on a _ level 
with those from the Plains area and the 
Mountain States, which carry higher trans 





portation costs to leading central markets 
Distress lots, which comprise much of the 
early lots selling at low prices, are now les- 
sening and there seems to be an under-current 
of strength to the market as the season pro- 
gresses. In New York State, for example 
though sales are slow, the prices are nearly 
on a level with those of last year; and some 
beekeepers in the Central States advise that 
recent inquiries are at a price higher than 
those of a few weeks ago. Many beekeepers are 
storing their honey in the hope of securing 
higher prices later. A marketing agreement and 
order program regulating shipments of pack 
age bees and queen bees became effective 
September 6, 1938, replacing the marketing 
ugreement and license program in efitect since 
May, 1934 


California Points: Southern California—The 


weather has been generally clear with temper 
atures normal. Where sweet-clover and al 
falfa have been available bees have gathered 
some nectar, and blue curl, doveweed, will 
sunflowers, mustard and occasional other 
piants are furnishing a little nectar. In low 
areas or where spring rains were abundant wild 
buckwheat is still in bloom. Blue curl, howev 
er, is stunted and in most areas is producing 
very little surplus. Most commercial beekeep 
ers have more abundant winter stores than us 
ual because due to the low prices of honey 
they have not extracted as closely as normal 
Many beekeepers are reported discouraged at 
the short crop and relatively low prices of 
honey and are trying to sell their bees. De 
mand for honey is light to moderate with the 
market barely steady to slightly weaker. Sales 
by beekeepers in ton lots or more at Southern 








You Can Save Money 


The same as hundreds of other beekeep- 


ers by writing for our low prices if 


you plan to buy a quantity of 


bee supplies. 


Get our 


prices for your 1939 


requirements 





The A. I. Root Co. 


Bee Supplies 


Medina, Ohio 


U.S.A. 








ys 
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California delivery points reported as follows, 
per Ib: Orange, Extra White to Water White 
5%-5%c, White 5-5%c; Extra Light Amber 
44%4-4%c; Buckwheat-Sage, Light Amber to 


well, while some nectar is coming in from 
blue curl, jack clover, tarweed and buckwheat 
Some beekeepers expect the nectar flow to 
continue until the end, of October. Alfalfa and 


Extra Light Amber 3%-4c; Light Amber Buck- | cotton in the San Joaquin Valley are both 
wheat 3%c. Beeswax is reported steady at 18 yielding better though cotton honey flow is 

20c, few 21e per lb. delivered Los Angeles. slow and the cotton crop in Madera County 
, Imperial Valley——Most colonies apparently may not be over half of last year’s output. 
: have adequate stores to carry them until next The market has been dull, with wholesale 
year and about half the colonies are going in- dealers in consuming tcenters experipneing 
to winter with young queens. Sales reported, difficulty in moving supplies into retail chan 


Light Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa, nels largely because of the closing of ware 


few small sales $4.50-4.65 per case of 120 houses due to labor troubles. Prices generally 
‘ lbs. f.o.b. Valley, one large lot for export | tended downward under slow trading and in 
‘ $5.10 per case delivered Los Angeles. a wag supplies. Sales by beekeepers in ton 

ots or more, per Ib., at Central California de 
; Central California—The weather has been | livery points: Light Amber to Extra Light 
generally clear except for morning fogs along | Amber Buckwheat mostly 4c; White to Extra 
the Coast. Temperatures normal or below al- | White Sage 5-5%c, some 5%c; Light Amber 
: ternated with several periods of hot weather. Mixed Flowers 3%-3%c; Extra Light Amber 

Spikeweed is in good condition and yielding Lima Bean 4%-4%¢ 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in September we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is the final 
average yield per colony to date this season in your locality of (a) Extracted honey? (b) Comb 
hney? Give answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? 
Give answer in per cent. 3. At what prices has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large 
lots (carload or less) in your locality, during the past month, for (a) Extracted honey, per 
pound! (b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers 
in case lots of (a) Extracted honey in 5 lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5 Ib. pails? 
(b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your 
locality for (a) Extracted honey in 5 Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5 Ib. pails? 
(b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair, or rapid. 7. What is the condition of the 
colonies for winter in your locality compared with normal, considering the number and age of 
bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 


Com- ‘ Cond 
Aver. yield. pari Large lots. To grocers To retailers. Move of 
State Name Ex. Comb. son Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo . 

SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 0 0 55 65 Slow 110 
B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 75 120 10 75 95 Fair 100 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 35 50 04 55 15 Slow 90 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adeock) 50 0 80 05% 53 Slow 100 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 35 LO 40 75 1.00 Fair 90 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 120 150 45 55 Slow 100 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 82 68 50% 45 65 Fair 100 
NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 110 45 05 2.50 50 12% Fair 100 
S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 60 40 125 06 3.12 45 3.37 70 15 Fair 150 
NC-Ind. (T.. C. Johnson) 60 3.60 65 20 Fair 100 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 125 75 125 50 3.60 65 20 Fair 100 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 180 125 O5 60 20 Rapid 100 
N-Me. (0. B. Griffin) 45 4.75 30 Fair 85 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 25 20 80 60 4.00 75 25 Slow 75 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 100 40 67 05% 45 4.00 60 25 Fair 100 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 250 200 06% 5 3.00 75 20 Fair 100 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 07 Fair 100 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 90 R85 05% 42 3.00 55 18 Fair 110 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 130 100 45 60 Fair 100 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 50 65 20 Slow 75 
W-Nev. (G. G. Schweis) 30 15 20 04% 3.25 Rapid 75 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 74 90 07% 3.00 69 .22 Fair 100 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 50 4.00 75 .25 Fair 
NW-N. Y¥. (Geo. B. Howe) 75 06% 3.60 .50 4.25 .60 .25 Fair 100 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 100 125 .O7 3.50 Fair 100 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 75 50 75 05% 60 RO 20 Fair 80 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 30 90 45 65 Fair 90 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 72 66% 10 55 Slow 100 
C-Pa (Harry Beaver) 90 50 100 50 3.50 60 17 Fair 10¢ 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 30 20 50 06% 70 4.25 1.00 25 ~=Fair 7h 
W-S. C. (CE. S. Prevost) 20 30 RO RO 1.00 Fair RO 
NE-S. D. (L. A. Syverud) 100 60 100 10 3.60 59 19 Slow 100 
SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 90 75 95 05% 3.60 55 18 Fair 100 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 50 25 50 75 20 Fair 100 
E-Tenn, (W. L. Walling) 10 25 75 1.00 Fair 50 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 50 110 45 55 Fair 100 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 50 20 115 04% Fair 90 
8-Texas (H. B. Parks) 50 98 05 48 55 Fair 100 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 90 41 55 100 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 25 50 3.75 4.25 90 25 Fair 90 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 80 80 06 5.25 50 Fair 100 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 55 20 Slow 25 
SE-Wise. (N. E. France) 110 05 55 13 Fair 104 
S-Wise. (James Gwin) 150 100 06 50 4.00 60 23 Fair 100 
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CONTAINERS 


We have a large stock of all containers 
here in Syracuse. Orders shipped same 
day they are received. Cans, Pails, and 
Glass Jars, many sizes. (Jars, three 
styles to choose from) Cartons, Ship- 
ping Cases; in fact, everything needed 
to market your Honey in the most at- 
tractive manner. 

Our Prices on 5-lb. Pails, f.o.b. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 50, $3.45; 100 to 500, $6.80 
per 100; 500, $32.00; 1000, $61.00 
For special prices on larger quantities 
write for special price list. 


EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT— 


If you need new equipment let us help 
you make the selection. Our long years 
of experience enable us to help you 
select the proper equipment for your 
particular needs. No charge for this 
service. 


BEESWAX— 


We pay the highest market price for 
beeswax in trade for supplies. Send 
your old combs and cappings to us to 
be rendered. 


Action 

N A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
0 ef Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 

D | i SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
elays || SERVES YOU BEST 


Honey, Extracted 
White ond Amber 


oat oe eaeies Root’s Goods | 


Freight Prepaid to 


The Fred W. Muth Co. in Michigan 


**Beemen Since 1858’’ 229 Walnut Street | 
Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 

—Quantity discounts on your 

larger orders. 















Quick 





























—Special Outfits of Bees and 
Equipment for Orchardists and 


Heavier, thicker, tougher galvanizing. Beginners. 
Finer, longer- lasting a < ae Bearing 





se” t -to- Prices. . 
We PAY FREIGHT. 100 styles and Use Aluminum Paint this year. 
eights F: , P n awn , s 
poights foci Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, It’s best for your equipment. 
Paints, Roofing. Write today. . ‘ : 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS Prices quoted on application. 


Hii Dept. 21 Muncie, Indiana 
Send for 1938 Root Catalog. 











Australian Beekeeping News Beeswax wanted 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 5 


Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper”’ 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any M. H. HUNT & SON 


time. Inquire for International Money Or 


a ae shillings (Australian) at your LANSING, MICH. 


Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20 


West Maitland, New South Wales, 510 N. Cedar St. 


Australia. _| | 
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“AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY BEEKEEPER OR HONEY DEALER” _ i 


Honey and Health 


A sfotrimental. Medicinal 
and Historical Commentary 


BY BODOG F. BECK, M.D. 


This is an original work and one of outstanding value. For the first 
time a complete and thorough explanation is made of the value of 
honey as an essential health food, and why this is so. Dr. Beck, a 
recognized expert on this subject, proves from his own experience 
and from hundreds of patients, the curative value of honey as medi- 
cine. The book contains also an explicit account of the bee and 
honey throughout history. 





‘*Dr. Beck is an ardent student of bee culture. He not only knows about the therapy of 
bee venom, which is now attracting so much attention in Europe, but possibly and probably 
knows more about honey as food and medicine than any other medical man in the world. 
The perusal of this volume will convince anyone who knows something about honey that 
nothing like it has ever been published. The book is worth its weight in gold.’’ 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 





PRICE—-THREE DOLLARS (add 20 cents for postage) BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE co. 116 East 16th Street: New York City 
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Brand Cappin3, 
Melter 


Warren A. Munro in Ontario writes: ‘‘We 
are very enthusiastic over the Brand Mel- 
ter and money could not buy the one we 
have if we could not get another one. 
The Melter has lots of capacity for two 
men uncapping as we haven't been able 
to get the Hopper full of cappings yet. 
We have been extracting 6000 to 7000 of 
honey per 9-hour day.’ 





(Senior Size Used) 
Manufactured by 
A. G. Woodman Co., S. P. Hodgson & Sons Superior Honey Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New Westminister, B. C. Canada Ogden, Utah 














Solicit Subscriptions 


Among Your Beekeeping 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us for 


our offer to reliable persons. However, we 
still have a few localities where the right 


person can secure a number of subscrip- 
tions. Write for sample copies. Give refer- 
ences. 


Circulation Manager, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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Honey Containers 


GLASS JARS * Modernis- 
tic—Tall round—Beehive— 


TIN * Plain friction top 
pails and cans — Sixty 
pound cans— 





COMB HONEY WRAPPERS AND CARTONS * Revelation flat and 
bag wrappers—Window cartons—Corrugated shipping cases— 





Reshipping cartons— Honey signs—sample bottles and mailing cases 
—Beehive paint—Lily Tulip Cups— 





EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT *_. Extractors—Uncapping knives— 
Uncapping planes—Capping melters— 


HONEY LABELS * A complete catalog of sales compelling labels, 
ready to try out on your honey container (On request) 


QUEEN BEES—For fall requeening. 





LEGS. VF 


COMPLETE FALL PRICE LIST—with 
these and other items for your end of 


ny 


the season needs. Send for copy. It gives 


2 
= 
— 
= 
eS 
> 
) 
sy 
> 


complete descriptions and prices. 


Just drop a card to 


DADANT & SON 


HAMILTON, - - ILLINOIS 
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Extracting Honey on Small Scale 


Otto Ziegler 


The Equipment Used, 
While not Elaborate, 


Serves the Purpose 


Very Well 


By the way of introduction, I am 
just a beginner in the noble art of 
beekeeping, but with a background 
of three generations of beekeepers 
in Germany. 

Last fall I bought up six hives to- 
gether with a new two-frame extrac- 
tor and moved the bees to our back- 
yard. I then looked around for an 
experienced beekeeper and was fort- 
unate in finding Al Rogowski who in 
the past has been a contributor to 
bee journals. He is in the business to 
produce honey, of course, but also 
to study bee behavior and “play” 
with bees. The beginner is fortunate 
when he can find help as I do in Al 
who has taken a great interest in 
my yard and has kept me from mak- 
ing many mistakes. 

Last fall when I got him over to 
examine the hives he found a few 
cells of AFB in one hive. Because 
the equipment was old, mostly home 
made, and the bees hybrid, we de- 
stroyed the whole outfit. During the 


aveeaa 


winter my two boys and I put togeth- 
er five Buckeye hives and a number 
of supers. Naturally, we used full 
sheets of foundation and wired each 
frame carefully. We gave the hive 
bodies three coats of paint and are 
now mighty happy with all new, 
first-class equipment. 


Starts Anew with Packages 


This spring I filled the hives with 
package bees, and had just about ev 
erything possible happen — non-ac 
ceptance of one queen, supersedure 
of another, one swarm which I later 
reunited with the same hive, another 
swarm where the bees clustered in a 
tall tree but the queen landed just in 
front of the hive, where a small 
bunch of bees betrayed her. I ran 
the queen back into the hive since 
she really was a beauty, destroyed 
the cells and, of course, the swarm 
returned. After that it was necessary 
to destroy queen cells quite frequent- 
ly in all hives. I introduced, success- 
fully, two more queens (Link meth 
od) which we had raised ourselves 
by putting cells in nuclei and also in 
an observation hive which at one 
time yielded two queens at the same 
time. I saw the first one emerge and 
recovered her immediately before 
she had time to destroy the other 
cells. Both queens are now laying. 

In early August I was able to ex- 
tract 550 pounds of honey from the 
five hives, the poorest one yielding 
89 pounds. There also was one super 
of comb honey. Three weeks later a 
check-up revealed supers again al- 
most full so it should be possible to 
remove another 350 or 400 pounds. 
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This is a good yield if one considers 
the fact that some 300 frames of 
foundation were drawn in addition. 
Taking Off Honey 

But to get back to the extracting: 
I used bee escapes and carried only 
three bees into the basement with the 
18 supers which were extracted. This 
is certainly the cleanest and most 
trouble-free way to clean the supers. 
Of course, there is some danger of 
congestion when supers are removed 
while honey is still coming in as it 
takes two days to get all the bees 
down and another to extract. Per- 
haps I should have added more su- 
pers and left the sealed ones on the 
hives, but I was anxious to extract 
the “first” time and it looked at the 
time as if we would get into the fall 
flow without any let-up, and I did 
want the light honey kept separate. 

Extracting Equipment 

As the picture shows, the equip 
ment is placed along a basement 
wall. The uncapping tank on the left 
is a galvanized iron container 16”x 
20” and 18” deep. About four inches 
from the bottom there is a tray that 
leaves about %” space all around. 
This tray is 2” deep and has an out- 
let in one corner matching a 4” long 
spout on the outside of the tank it- 
self. Another tray of %4” wire mesh 
rests on top of the solid tray to catch 
the cappings. A bar with two hooks 
extending to one side is fastened on- 
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to the top of the container on which 
to rest the comb while the capping 
is removed with an _ electrically 
heated (home-made) knife. The cap- 
pings drop onto the screen and the 
honey naturally runs down onto the 
tray. From here it runs into a pail. 
The tank will hold the cappings from 
some 30 supers before the wax has 
to be melted down. Honey that runs 
off for several days is thrown in with 
the extracted supply. 


When the dripping stops, a pail of 
water is poured into the tank 
through a corked pipe on the side 
and the gas turned on under the 
tank. Then all the honey and wax 
melt and run outside again, leaving 
nothing but a few dark humps on the 
screen, no doubt from the cappings 
off of a few combs that had carried 
brood. The few pounds of honey col- 
lected below the wax which have 
been heated and steamed are held 
over for spring feeding—provided 
no AFB develops in the hives this 
season. 


As another precaution, all hives, 
including covers, top-boards, queen 
excluders and bottom-boards are 
numbered with engraved Bakelite 
number plates, carrying the same 
number, so that there is no chance 
of a mix-up at any time. Supers are 
also marked, with consecutive nu.n- 
bers and a careful diary is kept of 
all work that is done on the bees. Su- 








A simple but efficient honey extracting outfit suitable for the average back lot beekeeper. 
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pers are, of course, placed back on 
the hives from which they were tak- 
en. 


To the right of the capping tank 
there is a tray with a rack above it 
that will hold three or four uncapped 
combs. Since this tray is between 
the capping tank and extractor there 
is little chance of honey dropping on 
the floor and the whole job can be 
done in the neatest possible way. 
Since the heating element in the 
knife is such that it requires addi- 
tional resistance to keep it from ov- 
er-heating, a small electric stove is 
connected in series with it and this, 
standing on the tray, heats water for 
a small knife with which to get into 
corners of combs where necessary. 


Extractor is Motor Driven 


The two-frame extractor has been 
changed over from hand to a motor 
drive, with a switch in a convenient 
position on the wall. There is, beside 
the four-speed pulley, a quick speed 
change to take care of new combs 
that might not stand high speed un- 
til most of the honey has been ex- 
tracted. Of the 18 supers, however, 
no combs were seriously damaged 
and those only of the small supers, 
while the three-ply combs stood up 
wonderfully well. The extractor is 
bolted to the wall so that there is a 
minimum of vibration. The whole 
outfit rests on a 16” high bench also 
bolted to floor and wall. As to speed, 
one of the boys and I cleaned up at 
the rate of 30 combs per hour. Per- 


haps longer whirling might have 
given us a few pounds more but 
what difference does it make, the 


bees have the honey back again. To 
keep honey off the floor, galvanized 
trays just fitting a super are placed 
on the floor and bench in which to 
set the supers. These are easily 
washed when the job is done and 
during the winter will keep mice, 
etc., out of the stored equipment. 
A 36-gallon tank completes the 
equipment. Into this the honey is 
strained and from it, through a hon- 
ey gate, jars and cans are filled after 
the honey has settled for a few days 
to bring the air bubbles to the top. A 
small beam scale is used for weigh 
ing with the beam weight used to 
balance the jar and a loose weight of 
proper size weighing the contents. 
The gate is closed when the beam 
tips up and honest weight is thus 
assured. Of course, a platform scale 
is used to weigh the supers before 
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and after, and in this way a close 
check is kept on each hive. 

Just now the scale is under a hive 
in the yard and a morning and even- 
ing reading show that very little 
honey is coming in, perhaps due to 
the several weeks of dry hot weath- 
er. The best day’s work shown so far 
was seven pounds a day with evap- 
oration of 3 pounds during the night. 
The weighing, however, was started 
toward the end of the active honey 
flow. 

This winter we are going to dou 
ble the equipment, ten or eleven 
hives being about the largest number 
I care to handle. Of course, the year 
has been beginner’s luck in yield, but 
even if the yield next year should 
not equal this year’s it will be fun 
for me, an education in itself for 
the youngsters, and an assurance of 
enough honey for the family, so 
there will be no occasion for eye- 
brow-raising when one eats honey 
and bread instead of bread and hon- 
ey. 

Michigan City, Indiana. 





» 





Gleanings had an interesting visitor in Au 
gust, Dr. Frank R. Shaw, Dept. of Entomolo- 
gy, Amherst, Massachusetts. Dr. Shaw has 
been taking some extra work during the sum 
mer at Cornell University under Dr. Phillips 
As noted in the September number of Glean 
ings on page 584, he is the author of a new 
40-page booklet, Leaflet 148, ‘‘Bees for the 
Beginner."’ 

Dr. Shaw, accompanied by his wife, was on 
a motor trip. Stopping a few hours at Medina, 
they added to their long list of friends. He is 
big, broad-shouldered, genial, and we are sure 


that will attend his efforts through 


life 


success 
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Capping-Melter vs. Capping-Dryer 


H. H. Root 





Honey at the left darkened in capping melt- 

er. That at the right is the honey taken from 

the extractor, that was not darkened by the 
capping melter. 


That there are strong advocates of 
melting the cappings as fast as they 
drop from the knife, goes without 
saying. The argument is that the cap- 
pings, at the end of the day, are all 
melted, and when the extracting is 
done, the wax by the next morning 
is ready for market also. 

Advocates of drying the cappings, 
whether by gravity, centrifugal force 
or pressure, are also numerous; this 
group arguing that it is better to 
save all the honey next to the cap- 
pings possible,—that such honey is 
the best of all, and that it is a shame 
to subject it to the darkening effect 
of heat combined with cappings and 
slumgum. 

Granting that much can be said on 
both sides and that there will always 
be advocates of both plans, the argu 
ment may be boiled down to a dis- 
cussion of whether it is better to ig- 
nore the quality of the honey next 
to the cappings, in order to save la- 
bor, or to ignore a certain amount 
of labor in order to save the quality 
of the 25% to 33% of honey removed 
with the cappings. 

For twenty years, we have tested 
all sorts and kinds of capping mel 
ters. We did a great deal of work 
with the Beuhne melter, described in 
Gleanings 30 years ago. Mr. Beuhne 
was an Australian beekeeper and he 
built his melter with square tubes, 
¥% inch apart so that the cappings 
sliding down would quickly be melt- 
ed and passed on out away from the 


Can a Beekeeper Afford 
to Darken Even 20% 
of Honey with a 


Capping-Melter? 


heat where the wax could rise to the 
top of the honey, in the usual way. 
Since that time we have had experi- 
ence with about every type of cap- 
ping melter that has been devised, 
—always hoping that some plan 
could be suggested whereby the hon 
éy could be recovered from the melt- 
ed cappings without being darkened. 
Some systems are better than oth- 
ers, but we have yet to find a melter 
that does not darken the honey per- 
ceptibly and also change its flavor, 
more or less. 

When one stops to remember that 
the finest honey of all lies next to 
the cappings and that one-fifth to 
one-third of the total amount of hon- 
ey is removed with the cappings, it 
becomes apparent that the small sav 
ing of labor is at the sacrifice of the 
quality of perhaps an average of 
25% of the crop. 


Sixty Pounds of Honey in a Hundred 
Pounds of Cappings Not Alarming 


Those who are astonished at the 
weight of the honey left in the cap- 
pings after thorough draining or 
whirling in a honey extractor or by 
pressing, forget that whereas honey 
weighs 50% more than water, wax 
weighs approximately 20% less than 
water. Fifty to sixty pounds of hon- 
ey in a hundred pounds of cappings 
is not an alarming situation at all, 
for that amount of honey left under 
average conditions, when extracting 
the cappings by centrifugal force or 
by pressure, is still not much over 
2% of the entire amount of honey 
obtained originally from the combs. 
If that very small amount of honey 
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is darkened so much when the cap- 
pings are finally rendered. that it has 
to be sold for baking purposes, the 
loss is, after all, very slight. When 
the amount of honey left in the cap- 
pings under the most favorable con- 
ditions is not over three-quarters of 
1% of the entire amount of honey 
obtained, then the final loss, if the 
small percentage is darkened until 
it has to be sold to the baking trade, 
is very slight indeed. 

I am convinced that one-third of 
the total amount of honey obtained, 
perceptibly darkened by _ contact 
with the hot cappings (as shown on 
previous page) should not be mixed 
with the other two-thirds of the hon- 
ey extracted from the combs in the 
regular way. I like dark honey. It is 
foolish to condemn any natural hon- 
ey, but regardless of the method of 
melting the cappings, I am opposed 
to dumping that honey in with the 
rest. The darker color is not natural; 
the flavor of the hot wax, of the 
pollen, or of the propolis, detracts 
from the value, and both the color 
and the flavor can be detected even 
when the best honey from the cap- 
ping-melter is dumped in with the 
rest of the honey extracted. I do not 
say that the third of the honey has 
been ruined; it is certainly not dark 
ened to a point where it is unsalable, 
but both the color and the flavor 
have been changed so much that the 
change is noticeable even when it 
has been added to the rest of the 
honey. In my judgment, the entire 
lot of honey, therefore, is certainly 
not quite what it might have been, 
and I am afraid that the price that 
can reasonably be expected for the 
whole lot is affected possibly in some 
cases as much as a quarter of a cent 
per pound. With a crop of 50 tons a 
difference of %4c a pound will pay 
for $250 worth of additional labor 
if needed. 


Why Honey Darkens in Contact with 
Hot Cappings 


In the first place, honey is dark- 
ened by heating. Honey, canned up 
hot and immediately put in cases or 
boxes piled up solid, will be dark- 
ened more than the same honey 
placed in cans at the same tempera- 
ture and then allowed to cool before 
being boxed up. A temperature so 
low that one can almost bear his 
hand in it will darken honey if 
maintained long enough. However, 
in the case of the hot cappings, we 
have an entirely different situation; 
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in addition to the heat, there is the 
contact with bits of cocoon, pollen, 
propolis, etc., while hot—all of which 
tend to alter the color and the flavor 
of the honey when heated. 


Results of a Recent Test 


We recently ran a test on a scale 
sufficiently large to convince us that 
the figures are average. 

By the first method, the cappings 
from the honey knife fell directly 
into the latest form of capping-mel- 
ter, which reduced the cappings in 
to liquid wax and liquid honey, so 
that at the beginning of the next day 
the solid wax could be removed and 
the honey drained off. We checked 
the percentage of cappings and found 
that it ran from one-fourth to one- 
third of the total honey and wax 
produced. We also noted that regard- 
less of how careful we were, the 
honey that went through the cap 
ping melter was noticeably darker 
and stronger in flavor than the hon- 
ey extracted from the combs; in 
fact, it graded one-half to a full 
grade below in color. 

Since we were particularly in need 
of light honey at the time, we decid- 
ed to change to the centrifugal meth 
od of drying the cappings which 
eliminates heat on all but about 1% 
of the honey. The honey was un- 
capped by means of an uncapping 
machine and the cappings were al- 
lowed to fall into a standard uncap 
ping-can basket, which is essentially 
a perforated metal basket over a 
metal tank. Part of the honey in the 
cappings drained off and was 
pumped over into the main storage 
tank. The partly-drained cappings 
were allowed to accumulate and 
were placed in a Simplicity extractor 
and whirled for about fifteen min- 
utes. The dry cappings were then 
placed in a separating can over an 
oil stove and the remaining wax, 
slumgum and honey separated. 

We carefully checked the weight 
of a number of batches of honey, and 
obtained the following information: 
By weighing the frames of honey 
before and after being uncapped and 
extracted we obtained the net weight 
of honey and capping wax put 
through the extracting process. This 
we found to be 1467 pounds of hon- 
ey and wax. At the uncapping ma 
chine shown in the diagram we 
weighed the cappings and found that 
they amounted to 472 pounds or 32°% 
of the original amount. The honey 
extracted from the combs totaled 
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995 pounds or 68% of the total as 
extracted. The uncapping can sepa- 
rated 245 pounds of honey (17%) 
from the 472 pounds of cappings, 
leaving 227 pounds (15%) of partly 
drained cappings. These were placed 
in the Simplicity extractor, and 178 
pounds (12%) of light honey was re- 
moved, leaving the dry cappings 
weighing 49 pounds (3%). The 49 
pounds were placed in the separat- 
ing can and melted down. The result 
was 24 pounds of wax (1%4%), 8 
pounds of slumgum (%_of 1%), 5 
pounds moisture loss, and 12 pounds 
of dark honey (% of 1%). 

This meant that of the 1467 pounds 
of honey and wax extracted, 1418 
pounds of light honey (99%%) re- 
sulted. The remaining 12 pounds of 
honey was darkened asa result of the 
heating process, but was still of val- 
ue as baking honey. 


The following is a summary of the 


above figures: 
1467 lbs. honey and wax extracted 100.0% 
1. 995 Ibs. extracted from combs 67.8% 
472 lbs. honey and wax cappings 
to uncapping can basket 32.2% 
J 245 Ibs honey drained off cap- 
pings in capping melter 16.7 
227 Ibs. honey and wax cappings 
put into Simplicity 15.5% 
3 178 lbs. honey removed from Sim 
plicity 12.1% 
49 lbs. cappings, mostly wax, 
removed from Simplicity 3.3 
Cappings melted in separating can produced 
4. 24 Ibs. wax 1.7% 
8 Ibs. slumgum 0.5% 
12 Ibs. dark honey 0.8% 
5 lbs. moisture loss 0.3% 


If the combs had not been un- 
capped flush with the top-bar, if 
there were ten combs to the super in 
stead of nine, or perhaps during a 
season when the combs were not so 
well filled, it is quite possible that 
our total honey removed with the 
cappings might not have run over 
20%. However, even with the re- 
duced percentage our contention 
still holds good. No beekeeper can 
afford to darken even 20% of his 
honey. By using a separating can 
with stove or steam heat, all of the 
wax may be rendered and in chunk 
form by the end of the day. 

The above method applies equally 
well with either small or large ex 
tractors equipped for the centrifugal 
method of drying cappings. 
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The Lure of Honey 


Sigurd Biorness 





An Experience in 
Migratory Beekeeping 
in the Hill Country 


of Jerusalem 





An apiary with movable frame hives from which surplus 
honey is secured. 


Can anybody imagine a more 
pleasing sight, the excitement and 
thrill one is imbibed with when you 
see with your own eyes—after 
months of hard work, spent strength, 
energy, hopes and courage and the 
little cash you could spare—the am 
ber-greenish golden fluid that comes 
gorging out of the spout, of the ex- 
tractor? I for one can not and there 
may be others that have the same 
feelings. You almost feel that the 
precious fluid is too costly even to 
sell to anybody. It is a sight worth 
all the work, worry and stings and 
adversities—and I have no doubt 
that these feelings will remain with 
me forever. 

I do not quite know where I caught 
the craze about bees. It came over 
me like an Elias-mantle somewhere 
at sometime. It had this similarity 
with the Elias-‘mantle that while it 
did not exactly happen around Jeri- 
cho, it was somewhere in Palestine— 
the original home of the bee. 

So after the mantle covered my 
shoulders I set to work. It was like 
coming out on an open desert, won- 
dering where and how one could 
find the much-longed-for and nearest 
oasis. I had to inquire everywhere 
and as funds were not so superfluous 
I had to find some bees for reasona- 
ble money. As it was late in the sea- 
son I was not successful in finding 
what I wanted that year. But the 
next year I started early and had 
studied up a good deal in the mean- 


weesaa 


time so knew a little better how to 
go about it. 

Away up in “a hill country” a few 
miles from Jerusalem lies a ‘“‘city in 
Juda.’ The name of this little city is 
Ain Karim (garden spring) and is 
believed to be the birthplace of John, 
the Baptist. Thither I steered my 
steps because I knew that a Russian 
nun in one of the monasteries had 
some bees. I found her place after 
severe climbing and found she had 
seven hives and could sell some. Af- 
ter a good deal of bargaining I final- 
ly succeeded in getting four of her 
seven hives for $15.00, plus trans 
port. Some hives they were! They 
hardly hung together and the bees 
had evidently for years been allowed 
to work and build as they pleased 
so it was a mess in each box. But the 
bees seemed healthy and strong and 
the boxes were nice and heavy, so I 
was pleased with the bargain. 


Transporting the Bees 


The transport was a unique one. 
The smart nun had for the occasion 
mixed water and clay and puttied up 
the hives, for there were plenty of 
cracks, big and small. I brought big 
papers and she had wrapped them 
nicely. The next question was how 
to get them down from the moun- 
tains to the car that was left on the 
main road. But the old nun was a pi- 
oneer in Palestine and knew what to 
do. She called a couple of Arab 
women who for a small tip carried 
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the hives on their heads one by one 
down the steep path to the car. It 
was an experience not only for our- 
selves, but almost more so for the 
children in the village, some of 
whom mischievously suggested pull 
ing out the rags that blocked the en- 
trance of the hives. For good reason 
we kept a keen eye on the hives and 
finally got home with them—to my 
great delight. 

Later I bought two hives from an 
Arab who had kept his bees in jars. 
It surely was some job to change 
these over to the ordinary frame 
system, but it went all right and the 
black combs—I’m sure all of 15 
years old—were filled with the most 
delicious honey I ever tasted. It had 
the dark greenish-amber color, and, 
as one could taste, the nectar had 
come from the many fir trees—plant- 
ed in the Kaiser’s garden—on the 
Mt. of Olives from whence I bought 
them. With four five-frame hives 
purchased from the government I 
had ten hives with which I thought I 
would work and increase as I went. 

All the first boxes I made myself 
which work was not always so easy 
as planed boards cannot be bought 
in Palestine. Material has to be 
bought and taken to the machine to 
be planed or else planed by hand. 
Nevertheless I enjoyed it immensely. 
Later I had some supers made. 

Oh, the joy I had in caring for and 
fixing up for these tiny but faithful 
and numerous friends of mine! How 
I enjoyed going down into the yard 
to study them, and with wonder and 
admiration I watched their proceed- 
ings. Early in the morning I watched 
as some came home heavily laden 
with nectar, others with pollen, 
their hind pockets protruding like 
two little pearls, differing in colors 
—yellow, bright and pale red, blue 
and purple from the many varieties 
of wild flowers which grow so plen- 
tifully in Palestine. It was likewise 
fascinating in the cool of the evening 
to watch the fanners after a hot day 
lined up before the entrance to fan 
cool and fresh air into the hive, and 
listen to their low, satisfied hum. All 
was based on such exquisite and di- 
vine order that lessons galore could 
be learned by studying these—some 
of the smallest, but most useful of 
God’s creatures and man’s friend and 
faithful aily upon this earth. 

The real season in Palestine be 
gins with the orange blossoms at the 
middle or latter part of March, end- 
ing with the hill and thyme flowers 
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in July and August. I worked during 
the winter preparing for the season 
My plan was to take the bees down 
to the plains for the orange season 
and return here in time for the hill 
season. So when the time came I 
nailed up the boxes and had a truck- 
man take them down for me. On 
March 31 I arrived with the bees at 
the oranges, and although it was 
rather late as the trees unexpectedly 
had started blossoming early, I think 
the bees got a good start. The hives 
were left among the orange groves a 
couple of weeks and I was lucky 
enough to get them home just three 
days before the terrible Arab strike 
came on which commenced with 
murdering Jews in Jaffa the 19th of 
April. The strike has kept on ever 
since and is today*—after three 
months’ duration—tighter than ever. 





A box hive apiary up in the Hill country 
near Jerusalem. 


My home journey with the bees 
was not quite so easy as was the 
going down. The bees were ready for 
transport on the appointed day and 
the truckman was to take them by 
night. The truck arrived late and 
after loading, it was nearly midnight 
It was unfortunate for us that the 
truck was heavily loaded before, 
primarily with long, iron girders, 
and another fact was that the road 
in the Bayara (orange-grove) was all 
loose sand. 

Stuck in the Sand 


Well, we started off with our 
precious load and all went fairly 
well a few miles. As we had nearly 
ended the journey through the 
groves we suddenly got stuck in the 
sand. As luck was the driver had an 





*July 23, 1936. 
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Arab helper who had to try his best 
to dig the wheels out. Little by little 
we crawled along, digging out and 
sticking fast numerous times. All the 
while I heard the anxious high 
pitched hum of the bees and as the 
truck chugged and chugged in the 
sand I knew those poor little friends 
of mine were not faring too well. My 
heart felt as if an iron hand were 
squeezing it out. The worst was that 
I could not do a single thing to help 
my friends in their awkward situa- 
tion. Finally we reached hard road 
in a small village, but not before we 
had had to unload 20 sacks of some 
heavy fertilizer up the road a good 
way. So when we arrived at the vil- 
lage we had to stop and get the sacks 
carried up to the truck. Luckily we 
found a man to help. But never shall 
I forget that long and dreary night 
on that lonely road and in that Ara- 
bic village! The moon had now come 
up and consoled with its bleak light, 
the wild dogs were howling, the 
owls in the groves were screaming. 
The whole situation took on such sin 
ister appearance that it imprinted 
itself indellibly upon one’s mind. 
After another couple of hours 
waiting to reload we finally came 
onto the main road to Jerusalem. But 
our cup was not full yet. When the 
driver came onto the main road he 
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drove like fury, and he had driven 
a good many miles when he sudden- 
ly awoke to the fact that he had tak- 
en the wrong direction. After having 
retraced our path we finally arrived 
in Jerusalem at 8 o’clock A. M. 

On our arrival home the bees were 
—as one may assume—mad as hor- 
nets. I had my greatest difficulty in 
getting them placed in order again. 
But after I had them in place I was 
not slow in opening the hives to see 
what havoc was wrought. Two of my 
best and strongest hives were nearly 
choked to death. One of them I suc 
ceeded in saving but the other was 
beyond redemption. 

But in spite of all difficulties, 
heartaches, fatigue and work, when 
I saw the precious golden fluid pour 
out from the spout of the extractor— 
the product of my friends, which, by 
the way, yielded approximately 250 
pounds of fine honey out of eight 
hives—my heart was thrilled! For- 
gotten was the past with its sinister 
aspects. Before me I had found the 
oasis of my desire and even so I did 
not think I had paid too dearly for 
it, because my whole being was 
wrapped up in the Elias-mantle and 
nothing in the world was too much 
to pay for the joy of being entranced 
with the Lure of the Honey. 

Jerusalem. 





Beekeepers’ Round-up at Newport, Indiana 


Jack Deyel! 


That’s just what it was,—a real 
round-up of beekeepers from (I have 
forgotten how many states). They 
say that the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach, but I noticed 
quite a number of ladies present. 
They weren’t going to let their men 
have all the delicious catfish and 
watermelon, and I can’t blame them. 

I tried to count the people in the 
large tent, but gave up. It is estimat- 
ed that over 500 were in attendance 
but I think that estimate was too low. 

Well, that was one meeting where 
I could enjoy myself because I didn’t 
have a thing to do except to try to 
look intelligent. I usually have to 
worry about giving a speech. I did 
feel sorry for G. H. Cale, Editor of 
American Bee Journal, A. L. Webb, 
of Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Ala., 
and Jere Frazier of Springfield, 


Ohio. And did those boys sweat 
when they stood up in front of that 
big crowd! When Jere had finished 
his speech I said to him, ‘“‘Well, Jere, 
do you feel better now?” Said he, 
‘“‘Whew, do I?” and I know he did. 
But in all seriousness, I must say the 
speakers did a good job. 


The question and answer bee was 
both entertaining and _ instructive. 
The first question, ‘How many eyes 
has a honey bee?” floored eight per- 
fectly good beekeepers. It took Prof. 
Milum of Illinois, and Jim Starkey 
of Indiana, to straighten them out. 
They know their bee anatomy. Well, 
how many eyes has a bee? I’m not 
saying. 


L. R. Stewart, the host, is a whiz 
at organization. He is to be congratu- 
lated on such a worthwhile meeting. 
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Are You Having a Party? 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Let Honey Flavor 
and Sweeten Some 
of the Festive 


Goodies 





Mold delicious honeyed popcorn into a cake or around all-day 


When summer’s enervating heat 
gives way to autumn’s crisp tangy air 
thoughts are bound to turn once 
more to gala party affairs. And when 
is it any easier, or any more fun to 
plan, and execute those plans, than 
at Hallowe’en time? Shops are 
crowded with gay, amusing and 
weird decorations and accessories to 
put us into the party mood and make 
our parties a success. 

Perhaps you have been thinking of 
a children’s party, yet hesitating be- 
cause of the extra work it suggests. 
Have you ever tried a “do-it-your- 
self”’ party? Little hands are so eager 
to help and you may be surprised 
and delighted with the results. A 
part of the refreshments you may 
wish to prepare ahead of time. Then 
provide “makings” for sandwiches 
and favors, making a few sugges- 
tions yet permitting the children to 
use the imaginations with which 
they are so richly endowed. A prize 
may be awarded for the cleverest or 
best-made sandwich or favor. 





Edible black cats and goblins to grace the 
party table. 


suckers for ‘‘surprise’’ treats. 


In assembling materials provide 
white bread and wholewheat or 
brown bread (the honey kind, of 
course) either in rounds or square 
slices, paper for making patterns, 
pencils, knives, and scissors. Suggest 
cut-out faces, cats, goblins, etc. For 
the filling, grind one pound of pitted 
dates, add % cup honey, % cup wa- 


‘ter and 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 


Mix well and cook until smooth. 


To grace the party table in appro- 
priate, yet easy-to-do manner, fill a 
pumpkin bowl with a variety of 
vegetables, fruits, or autumn leaves. 
And do use some of the gayly decor- 
ated paper tablecloths and napkins 
available in all dime stores for just 
such events. They save so much 
work. 


Edible black cats and goblins may 
be used as favors or merely stalk 
around here and there to add to the 
party atmosphere. These may be 
made in advance but the children 
will delight in preparing them. For 
the tail, string raisins on fine wire, 
run the wire on through a prune 
body and into a prune head, flat- 
tened on one side. Bend the wire 
back to fasten on the tail and head. 
Toothpicks may be used but the wire 
permits a much more realistic wave 
to the tail and makes a more dura- 
ble favor. Long black gumdrops 
may be used for the tail. String rais- 
ins on tooth picks for the legs, push 
well into the body and snip off pro- 
truding ends. Cut ears into the 
prune, bedeck with broom straw 
whiskers and icing or paper features 
—and he’s ready to stalk. 

Popcorn balls, shiny red apples or 
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oranges may be used for the body of 
the goblin. Draw a face on a marsh- 
mallow and fasten to the body with 
a toothpick. Top with a tall, paper 
cone hat, add a row of buttons down 
the “tummy’’, and equip with raisin 
or gumdrop arms. 


Popcorn Cake 


One and % cups sugar, % cup 
honey, % cup water, 2 tablespoons 
butter, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 2 
quarts freshly popped, salted corn 
and 1 cup cinnamon candies. 

Combine sugar, honey, water, but- 
ter and vinegar, boil to hard ball 
stage. Pour at once over freshly 
popped corn and mix well to coat all 
kernels. When cool enough to handle, 
add candies and press in with the 
hands. Mold in large tube pan, ring 
molds, or muffin pans. Butter molds 
generously to facilitate removal 
from the pan. 

For a surprise treat mold the 
popped corn around large all-day 
suckers. Easy to eat and a surprise 
in the center! Adults may not relish 
the center but they won’t refuse the 
delicious honeyed corn—and no 
sticky fingers! 


Pumpkin Salad 


Run cream cheese or cottage 
cheese through a sieve, mix with a 
bit of cream and a dash of grated 
horse-radish for flavor. Add orange 
vegetable coloring and mold into 
tiny pumpkins. Groove with a tooth- 
pick and add green gumdrop leaves 
and stem. Place crisp lettuce on 
chilled salad plates, use pineapple 
slices or pear halves and top with a 
“pumpkin”. Pass the dressing sepa- 
rately. For the dressing you will 
need: One tablespoon butter, 4% cup 
orange juice, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, % cup honey, 2 egg yolks, few 
grains of salt and % cup whipping 
cream. 










Funny-face honey 
torte delights the 
children and draws 
a chuckle from the 
eldsters. 
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Add fruit juices, beaten egg yolks, 
honey and salt to the melted butter. 
Cook over boiling water until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. Cool and 
fold in whipped cream just before 
serving. 


Honey Torte 

One cup gingersnap crumbs, 6 ta- 
blespoons melted butter, 2 cups milk, 
% to % cup honey, few grains of 
salt, 3 eggs, 2 tablespoons gelatine, 
I cup cold water, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
1% squares chocolate, 3 tablespoons 
honey (additional) and 2 tablespoons 
of lemon juice. 

Rub the gingersnaps on grater for 
very fine crumbs. Add melted but- 
ter, mix well, and pat into deep pan. 
Waxed paper long enough to extend 
over two sides, aids in removing the 
torte from the pan. Chill thoroughly 
before adding the filling. 

Scald milk in double boiler, add 
salt. Beat egg yolks until thick and 
lemon-colored, beating the honey in 
gradually. Add to milk and cook ov- 
er boiling water until custard coats 
spoon. Remove from heat, add the 
gelatine softened in the cold water. 
Stir to dissolve thoroughly; add 
vanilla. Pour out one-third of the 
custard mixture and allow to cool. To 
the remaining hot custard, add grat- 
ed chocolate. Beat until the choco- 
late is melted. Chill. When beginning 
to stiffen pour into chilled shell and 
let harden. When the plain custard 
begins to set, beat the egg whites 
until stiff; beat honey in gradually 
and fold into the custard. Add lemon 
juice. Pour on top of set chocolate 
custard. Let chill over night or for 
several hours. Lift from pan, cut in 
squares and garnish with honey- 
sweetened whipped cream. For the 
hair, use colored sugar or chocolate 
shots, cinnamon candies for eyes, 
mouth and ears and corn candy for 
the nose. 


Gingerale Ice 


One-half to % cup honey, 2 cups 
water, 4 cups gingerale, 1 cup orange 
juice, % cup lemon juice and mar- 
aschino cherries. 

Add the honey to warm water, let 
cool. Add fruit juices and gingerale. 
Freeze to mush, stir up and add mar- 
aschino cherries, cut in small pieces. 


Honey Ginger Cookies 


One cup honey, % cup butter, 
melted, % cup boiling water, % cup 
brown sugar, 4 cups sifted flour, % 
teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons soda, % 
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tablespoon 
cinnamon. 

Combine honey, melted butter and 
boiling water, add the sugar and half 
of the flour and dry ingredients sift- 
ed together. Blend well, then add re- 
maining flour gradually. Chill dough. 
Roll out to ™% inch thickness, cut in 
cat, witch or goblin shapes. Bake 10 
minutes in hot oven, 400 degrees F. 

Honey Gingerbread 

There’s nothing better than nutty 
honey gingerbread served piping hot 
with plenty of butter and honey- 
sweetened coffee. For the ginger- 
bread assemble: One and % cups 
brown sugar, % cup honey, % cup 
melted butter, 1 egg, 2 cups sifted 
flour, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 2 tablespoons brown sugar 
(additional) and % cup chopped 
nutmeats. 

Combine brown sugar and melted 
butter, add well-beaten egg. Sift 
flour, measure and sift with salt, 
soda and ginger. Add the dry in- 
gredients alternately with milk to 
the honey and egg mixture. Beat un- 


ginger and ‘'% teaspoon 
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til well blended. Pour into greased 
pan. Sprinkle with nutmeats and 
brown sugar. Bake about 30 minutes 
in moderate oven, 375 degrees F 

If you must have iced drinks these 
honey - sweetened beverages will 
prove popular with your guests. 


Gingerale Punch 

One-half cup lemon juice, 1 cup 
orange juice, 1% cups tea, 2 cups 
gingerale, *%, to 1 cup honey and 4 
cups water. 

Add honey to hot tea. Cool. Add 
the fruit juices, gingerale and water. 
Pour over cracked ice and serve at 
once. Serves 16. 


Witches’ Brew 


Three cups strong tea, about 1 cup 
honey, 1 cup lemon juice, 1 cup or- 
ange juice, 2 cups grape juice, 1 cup 
pineapple juice, 2 cups raspberry 
juice and 8 cups cold water. 

Add the honey to the hot tea. Cool 
Add fruit juices and water. Pour ov 
er ice, add a sprig of mint and garn- 
ish with orange or lemon slices, if 
desired. Serves 30. 

Aurora, Nebr. 





People of Importance 


Dr. E. F. Phillips, Professor of Beekeeping at 
Cornell University is the retiring President of 
the Empire State Honey Producers’ Association. 





William Coggshall, also of Ithaca, has been 
nominated for the presidency of the Empire 
State Honey Producers’ Association. 
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Abnormal Queen Supersedure 


Allen Vinson Dowling 


Secretary, Southern 


Beekeeping States 


Federation 


This Problem Can be Solved Through the Co-operation of 
Shippers and Buyers 


Supersedure and queens disappear- 
ing is one of the biggest problems in 
shipping and establishing package 
bees. 

For the past three years I have 
talked and corresponded with bee 
shippers, apiary inspectors, northern 
honey producers, bee laboratory and 
journal officials, on the subject of 
queen supersedure and queens dis- 
appearing. After obtaining all the 
information I could, I am submitting 
it in the hope it will give a better 
understanding of the subject. Please 
remember that the information in 
this article was given to me by out- 
standing beekeepers of the United 
States and Canada and are not my 
own ideas, nor is this article sub 
mitted for the sake of argument. 

The following reasons have been 
given to me as the cause of superse- 
dure or a queenless condition, and 
they may be placed in three divis- 
ions, namely: shipper, buyer and 
transportation. 

1. Small mating boxes cause cells 
to chill in cold weather and over- 
heat in hot weather. 

2. Queens shipped from small mat 
ing boxes before their laying quali- 
ties are fully developed. 

3. Queens shipped from large mat- 
ing boxes are injured, because they 
are stopped from laying too sudden 
ly. 
4. The feeding of sugar syrup in 
stead of honey syrup to cell-finishing 
colonies. 

5. Confining of queen too long a 
time before introduction. 

6. Grafting from a queen that is 
too old or too young or one that is 
being superseded. 

7. Bee balling, or clustering, on 
the queen cage in the package, 
thereby overheating her. 

8. The sudden change of tempera- 
ture, hot to cold, after installation. 

9. Dwindling of bees in a colony 
established with a combless package. 

10. A shortage of pollen when 
bees are established on foundation 

11. The feeding of soured syrup 
when establishing a package colony 

12. The sudden stopping of a 
heavy honey flow 


13. Opening the hive too soon, or 
too often after a queen is introduced 
or a package is established. 

14. Incorrect manipulation of 
frames of brood. 

15. Queens over-heated in mail 
bags, and packages over-heated in 
transit. 

Reasons one to seven may be 
caused by the shipper, nine to four 
teen by the buyer, and fifteen by 
transportation. 

I do not know how many of rea 
sons one to fifteen will cause super 
sedure, but I do not believe any of 
them can be depended upon to cause 
supersedure regularly, although 
there is no doubt a number of these 
will cause queenlessness. Reports in- 
dicate that a large percent of the 
supposed supersedure is not super- 
sedure but a queenless condition. 

Both shippers and buyers report 
a smaller amount of trouble in comb 
packages than in combless packages 
Experiments in loose queen combless 
packages, for the past two seasons, 
indicate that the percentage of trou- 
ble in this type package is as small 
as in the comb package. 

Beekeepers that truck their bees, 
instead of shipping by train, report 
they also have trouble with the 
combless package, so we can not 
blame train transportation entirely 

Shippers report that a large num 
ber of queens disappear from mating 
boxes in the spring if it suddenly 
turns cold for a few days, and es 
pecially during a continued cold and 
rainy spell. It seems only logical that 
the same conditions could exist after 
packages are established in the 
North. 

The system used in rearing queens 
should not take all the blame, as 
queens shipped in comb packages 
and loose queen packages give much 
less trouble than queens shipped in 
the combless package. Most queens 
reared by shippers are produced un- 
der the same conditions. 

Shippers report that they have 
shipped one hundred queens, all 
grafted, reared, packed and shipped 
under the same conditions, fifty to 


(Continued on page 661) 
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Honey so clear the label 
can be read through it. 


So often I have heard beekeepers 
complain about not being able to 
find a market for their honey at the 
price they seemed to think they 
should get. The trouble was they 
were probably getting all the honey 
was worth, however low the price. 

Certain phases of the bee indus- 
try have not been’ emphasized 
enough in bee journals. The journals 
are full of articles as to how to pro- 
duce more honey and about new 
bees that are supposed to be better, 
etc., but not much has been said 
about producing quality honey, and 
quality honey is so important to the 
industry. 

If beekeepers would produce a 
uniform grade of high-class honey 
year after year, they could develop 
a market, and, what is more import- 
ant, they would be able to sell their 
honey at a price that would leave 
them a profit. 

For a few years conditions may be 
just right for beekeepers to produce 
a grade of honey that people like. A 
fairly good honey trade is developed 
during these years, and then poor 
weather conditions make a poor hon- 
ey crop. The honey will be a mixture 
of darker honey and only a little, if 
any, of the bland clover nectar. In- 
stead of wholesaling this poor honey 
many beekeepers make the mistake 
of retailing it. People will dislike 
this off-flavored honey and in one 
year’s time beekeepers will undo the 
work of several previous years and 
lose their market. 


Producing Quality Honey 


Now as to how to produce quality 
honey. The main thing, of course, is 
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The Wrong Slant 


Ruth Hodgson 


We Must First Produce Good Quality 


Honey, then Advertise 


to have strong colonies that will fill 
supers with one kind of honey and 
not mix different varieties of nectar. 

Good equipment plays a big part 
in quality production. Never use 
dark brood combs in your supers. 
Much more pollen will be stored in 


‘a dark comb than in a white comb. 


Pollen has a bitterish taste and once 
that taste gets in the honey it is in to 
stay. One can’t strain out flavor. 
Once in a while the bees will put 
pollen even in a white comb. When 
you extract, look your combs over 
and set aside those with quite a little 
pollen in them. Extract these with 
your second grade honey to be sold 
to wholesalers. 


Queen excluders are necessary to 
keep queens out of the supers be- 
cause prolific queens (and queens 
should be prolific) will often travel 
extensively through the supers and 
lay in several of them. 


Of course keeping one’s extracting 
equipment scrupulously clean is nec- 
essary if one wants clean honey. 

Developing a market is a slow bus- 
iness because people have a tendency 
to shy away from honey because 
of its non-uniformity. They would 
rather buy a certain brand of syrup, 
not because they like it better than 
good honey, but for the simple rea- 
son that every pail of that syrup is 
just like every other pail. 

We have developed a market that 
pays well. People are always willing 
to pay for quality. It was a slow bus- 
iness but each year our trade grew 
larger until we retailed, right here 
at the place, all the No. 1 honey pro- 
duced. During the last two or three 
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years of low honey prices people 
would drive out from Milwaukee, 
about 30 miles, passing up stand af- 
ter stand selling honey at 39c to 59c 
a 5-pound pail to come out here and 
pay $1.00 per 5-pound pail. They 
were glad to do this because they 
knew just what they were going to 
get. 


Honeys Not Blended 
We do not blend our honey. We 
keep each variety separate because 
while some people prefer clover 








The same apiary in winter. It is . 
well protected by shrubbery. 


honey, others want basswood, and 
still others like fall honey after it is 
thoroughly ripened. A few people 
are very fond of buckwheat honey. 
By keeping each kind separate we 
can; please all of these people, while 
very few would care for a mixture 
of all of them. 


No Heating of Honey 


Heating can ruin the flavor of the 
best quality honey if one isn’t care 
ful. The honey we sell in the fall 
isn’t heated because our clients use 
it up before it has time to crystallize. 
We just run it into pails and bottles 
from the tanks. By tanks, I mean the 
tanks we run the honey into after it 
comes out of the extractor. We strain 
our honey through two thicknesses 
of cheesecloth. We do not have to use 
settling tanks or a lot of complicated 
equipment to clarify the honey. Our 
honey was compared with some 
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which had been treated by the new 
process of clarification and ours was 
just as clear. The honey we take to 
the fair is tank run and not heated. 
We frequently put labels on the 
backs of the jars to show how clear 
our honey is. The photo on opposite 
page shows how one can read such 
a label. 


The honey that we don’t sell in the 
fall we store in 60-pound cans, and 
that of course, crystallizes and we 
have to heat it to put it in jars and 


The Hodgson Apiary in summer. 
As the picture shows, a good crop 
was secured. 


pails. We never heat it over 135°or 
138°. This liquefies it but doesn’t 
change the flavor. 


Only Choicest Honey is Retailed 


Only our best No. 1 honey is re- 
tailed, the rest we wholesale. 

One can spend lavishly for adver- 
tising honey, get people honey-con- 
scious, and then give them a very 
poor honey. We must first produce 
good uniform honey—then advertise. 

Waukesha, Wisc. 


[The writer of the above article mentions 
strong colonies that will fill supers with one 
kind of honey and not mix different varieties 


of nectar. As a rule bees will concentrate on 
the nectar that is most prevalent and has the 
highest sugar content. 


However, during some seasons there is a 
variety of honey plants in bloom at the same 
time and this usually results in a mixing or 
blending of honeys, due to an over-lapping of 
honey flows. Combs may be partially filled 
with nectar from one source but not sealed 


and ripened nor ready to take off. Nectar from 
another source may be stored in these par 
tially filled combs.—Editor. ] 
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Living in the Land of Milk and Honey 


Mykola H. Haydak 


Division of Entomology and Economic Zoology, University of Minnesota 
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Mykola H. 


Haydak 


“A land flowing with milk and 
honey” has always been understood 
as a phrase descriptive of an ideal 
place for living. Undoubtedly, as a 
food, such a combination is delicious. 
Nevertheless, there is little if any 
mention of anyone who has actually 
tried to live on milk and honey for a 
considerable period of time, say, a 
couple of months. Recently I decid- 
ed to find out for myself how it feels 
when one confines himself strictly to 
this Biblical diet. 

Milk is an almost perfect food. 
Nevertheless, milk alone is not suffi- 
cient for normal life. Its heat value 
is rather low because it contains 
large amounts of water. Only little 
of vitamin C, which is so important 
in our nutrition, is present in milk. 
The vitamin D and B content of milk 
is rather low. Very little iron and 
copper is present. 

Honey has high heat value. Three 
tablespoons of honey added to a 
quart of milk increase the heat val 
ue of the latter by about one third 
Besides that, the main sugars of hon- 
ey are glucose and fructose. Both are 
simple sugars and do not require di 
gestion. They go into our blood with- 


out any change. A sugar-like sub- 
stance, glycogen, is formed from 
those sugars in our livers. Persons 


whose livers contain large amounts 
of glycogen recuperate after opera- 
tion of gall bladder or liver much 
quicker and easier than those whose 
livers are depleted of glycogen. Ac 
cording to Dr. Althausen (Journal of 
American Medical Assoc., 100: 1163; 
1933), “The presence of a certain 


‘It is 


amount of glycogen in the liver is 
essential for the proper functioning 
of this organ.’ Glucose neutralizes 
toxic substances which are formed 
or which find their way into our sys- 
tem, forming non-toxic substances, 
glucuronates. “The greatest value of 
glucose’, write doctors Macnab and 
Scarlett (Canadian Medical Assn 
Journal, 31: 489; 1934), “resides in 
the fact that it requires no digestive 
processes to prepare it for absorp- 
tion. It places no strain on the ex- 
cretory apparatus and it is complete- 
ly metabolized (changed by the life 
processes) to carbon dioxide and 
water. Further in the bodily econo 
my it spares protein and fat and 
plays an essential part in maintain- 
ing the acid-base balance.” (Acids 
are formed in our body during the 
life processes. There are substances, 
bases.—such as baking soda and 
others—which neutralize these acids. 
important that the acid-base 
inter-relationship is not disturbed, 
in other words, that the acid-base 
balance is maintained.) The authors 
urge that “as a general pre-operative 
measure the patient be supplied with 
a liberal amount of glucose.’ Accord 
ing to Dr. Smith and his co-workers 
(Journal American Medical Assn 
88: 1943; 1927), “Clinical and ex- 
perimental observations seem to in- 
dicate that milk and carbohydrates 
particularly those forms of the lat 
ter which are easily assimilated 
should constitute the major portion 
of the diet in cardiac failures.” 

The glycogen formation from 
fructose is even greater than that 
from glucose. “If one compares the 
percentage retention from glucose 
and from fructose, one has to take 
into account that the former sugar 
is absorbed twice as fast as the lat 
ter, while the rate of glycogen forma 





tion from both sugars is the same 
The maximum retention occurred 
after four hours and amounted to 
17% in the case of glucose and to 


39% in the case of fructose. The dif 
ference between the two sugars 1s 
still greater after two hours, since 
34% from fructose and only 7% from 
glucose are retained as liver glyco 
gen.” (Cori, Journal of Biological 
Chemistry, Vol. 70: 577; 1926). 

The importance of simple sugars 1n 
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infant feeding must be stressed, 
since, according to Dr. Flood (Ar- 
chives of Pediatrics, 42: 50; 1925), 
the hydrolytic enzyme for splitting 
sucrose is absent or else is present in 
only small amounts in infants. The 
absorption of sucrose (beet or cane 
sugar) in the new born is low, in fact, 
lowest of all the sugars. For this rea- 
son Dr. Flood believes that sucrose 
has a very limited use with infants 
under 3 months. After this age, he 
has been able to demonstrate that 
sugar is absorbed with increasing 
facility up to one year, when it is 
handled without difficulty. 

Moreover, adding only three ta- 
blespoons (100 grams) of honey to 
one quart of milk, we increase its 
iron content by one third and its 
copper content by about one-half. 
Both these minerals are essential 
for hemoglobin formation. Hemo 
globin is the red pigment of our 
blood. Without a sufficient quantity 
of hemoglobin in the blood the nor- 
mal processes of our life are impos- 
sible. 

In many diseased conditions of the 
digestive system a patient is con- 
fined to a liquid diet, which consists 
for the most part of milk. I thought 
that by supplementing milk with 
honey, the nutritive value of the 
diet would be greatly increased. In 
order to find out how this diet would 
affect a normal healthy person, I de- 
cided to try such a diet for a couple 
of months myself. The fact that milk 
is low in vitamin C was fully real 
ized, but since, according to the lit- 
erature, vitamin C deficiency symp- 
toms appear after 4 to 8 months of a 
milk diet, the addition of orange 
juice was postponed to the later peri- 
od of the experiment. 

On November 19, 1934, I started a 
gradual transition to the strict milk- 
honey diet. First a pint of milk and 
honey mixture was substituted for 
breakfasts only. Then the mixture 
was substituted for lunches also. 
Finally normal dinners were abol 
ished, and on the eve of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day (just think of it.) a strict 
milk and honey diet was started. 
Three tablespoons (100 grams) of 
honey were dissolved in a little 
milk and then mixed with the rest of 
the quart. One pint of such a mixture 
was drunk every two hours from 8 
A. M. to 8 P. M. Buckwheat honey 
was used the first four weeks of the 
diet, sweet clover honey another 
four weeks, and then dark and white 
honeys were alternated daily. 
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The first week I was extremely 
hungry, but later I got used to my 
new diet and was entirely satisfied. 
My weight remained constant 
through the whole period of the diet 
which lasted twelve weeks. The 
hemoglobin content of my blood 
slightly increased. My ability to 
work was not diminished and I even 
felt myself more vigorous than usu 
al. There was no feeling of sluggish- 
ness or tiredness throughout the 
duration of the experiment. There 
was no constipation whatsoever, and 
the bowels moved normally. How- 
ever, as already mentioned, milk is 
low in vitamin C. Therefore, in the 
second month of the experiment cer- 
tain symptoms appeared which sug- 
gested that my diet was not com 
plete. My skin became dry and pim- 
ples appeared on the forehead and 
face. I never had them before. Later 
whitish round spots were noticed all 
over my tongue and the latter felt 
wooden. After a vitamin C deficiency 
test was performed, it was apparent 
that the time had come to add this 
vitamin to my diet. After I drank 
seven ounces of orange juice the feel- 
ing of woodiness in my tongue dis- 
appeared. After that time I supple- 
mented my diet by a daily addition 
of about ten ounces of orange juice. 
In about a week’s time all those 
symptoms, which are mentioned 
above, disappeared. This experiment 
showed that a normal adult man can 
subsist on a milk and honey diet, 
supplemented with a couple of glass 
es of orange, tomato, or lemon juice, 
for a relatively long period of time. 
This does not mean that the reader 
should try it. There are such great 
variations in the food requirement of 
various individuals, that such a diet 
can be started only after consulting 
a physician, and after his approval. 
During the whole period of my ex- 
periment I was under the constant 
supervision of Professor I. McQuar- 
rie of the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, with whom I 
had weekly consultations concern- 
ing the experiment, and to whom I 
am very much indebted for his valu 
able suggestions. 

Of course, an addition of a couple 
of glasses of honeyed milk to the 
normal diet of children or adult per- 
sons should be encouraged, but any 
drastic change in food habits must 
be initiated only with the advice of 
a person who knows the state of your 
health, and this person is—your fam- 
ily doctor. 
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From the Field of Experience 





CELOTEX UNSATISFACTORY FOR 
INSIDE HIVE INSULATION 


Bro. Stephen Babek 


In the first place I do not wish to 
either criticise or praise Celotex in 
particular since there are several 
other brands of insulating board of 
equal quality on the market. I mere- 
ly intend to state my experience. 

Since reading Mr. Look’s article 
on page 694 in November, 1935, this 
magazine, I have been experiment- 
ing with Celotex inside the hives. 
First I took a piece of Celotex and 
an equally thick white pine board 
(of which the hives are made) and 
held them against a hot boiler front, 
one with each hand. In a few minutes 
the white pine board started to burn 
my hand while the Celotex was 
barely warm. This was _ sufficient 
proof of its insulating properties. 

To insulate the sides of a hive I 
simply left out one brood frame and 
used %-inch Celotex for the sides. 
For the ends I worked out ™% inch of 
the wood and used %-inch Celotex. 
Since the length of the hives must 
be just so, there was no other way 
to do it. At first I waxed the Celotex 
to prevent the bees from gnawing it, 
but this did not help much. I applied 
shellac, but this soaked in so rapidly 
that it took several coats to do any 
good. The most practical paint I tried 
was a gray cement floor paint that 
dries fast and is odorless after a few 
days. The bees did not gnaw the Cel 
otex thus painted. 

I wintered two colonies in these 
insulated hives and they did well. 
So far so good. The objectionable side 
is that the moisture in the hive 
swells the Celotex until it touches 
the end bars of the brood frames, 
and the bees will stick them with 
propolis. Then in removing the 
frames some of the paint and Celo- 
tex adheres to the frame. Now, as 
soon as the paint surface is broken, 
the bees will gnaw the Celotex down 
to the solid wood. So I gave the ex- 
periment up as useless. 

The climatic condition may have 
something to do with Mr. Look’s 
success in the State of New York, 
but his method does not work here 
in Arkansas. 

Subiaco, Ark. 


HINGED CASE FOR NEWSPAPERS 


W. H. Hull 


Newspapers are useful for many 
purposes in the bee yard. Uniting 
bees by the newspaper method is rec- 
ognized as standard practice. The 
paper may also be spread on the 
ground in front of the hive when 
bees are to be shaken; used to catch 
drip between filled supers as they 
are removed from the hives; for 
making tight joints under hive cov- 
ers when robbers are about; in fact, 
for so many purposes that it pays al- 
ways to have a supply on hand. But 
when carried loose in a car or truck 
these papers blow about, get soiled 
and torn and make an untidy mess, 
and frequently are not at hand when 
wanted. A case made of super covers 





By nailing extra strips on the inside rim of 
the boards the capacity may be increased as 
much as desired. 


placed face to face and hinged along 
one side keeps newspapers clean and 
always ready for use in the apiary. 
Hinges for the case shown are mere 
ly strips of leather fastened on with 
tacks, and a leather strap in front 
which hooks over the head of a 
screw to lock the case shut. 

Such a case fits in anywhere on 
the load with other bee equipment. 
It can be made in a minute or two 
whenever needed, and the straps are 
easily pulled off whenever the 
boards are needed for other pur- 
poses. The space inside the rim is 
just the right size for the average 
newspaper. By nailing extra strips 
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on the inside rim of either or both 
the covers used the capacity of the 
case may be increased as much as 
desired. 

Bath, N. C. 


A SUGGESTION ON BURNING AFB 
A. Burr Black 


State Apiary Inspector 

I noticed with a good deal of in- 
terest the page of pictures in your 
July, 1938 issue, showing the inspec- 
tor finding and burning AFB. The 
page was interesting, instructive, and 
true to life. 

May I make one suggestion? In the 
pictures the diseased material was 
removed from the hive and stacked 
up in the pit before the fire was 
started. What would prevent robber 
bees taking home a load of contami- 
nated honey at this stage of the 
clean-up? 

I believe it is absolutely essential 
that a good hot fire, with plenty of 
fuel, be going before the hive is 
opened so the material may be 
thrown in quickly without a chance 
for robber bees to get at it. 

Corvallis, Oregon. 


[This is a good suggestion. We wrote Mr. 
Reese regarding this and he assures us that 
a good fire is started before diseased material 
is removed from hives, even though this is 
not shown in the pictures.—Editor. ] 


A BEEKEEPER TOLD IT 


In a certain western state, the 
Rambler once wrote that there are 
reported to be two swarming seasons 
a year. On investigation the Rambler 
found that one was the regular 
swarming season and the second was 
a regular riot of absconding swarms, 
due to shortage of stores in the fall. 
Only the older beekeepers will recall 
the Rambler, a once noted character 
in American beekeeping. 

Many years after the Rambler 
wrote, a certain beekeeper of the 
region under discussion placed hives 
in the trees along the highways near 
certain apiaries, each of which con- 
tained an empty comb. In this way, 
by casting an eye daily on his catch 
he picked up quite an apiary. The 
beekeepers of the neighborhood were 
quite incensed at this and went to 
the county authorities to have the 
practice stopped. The _ attorney 
found that as bees are wild animals 
under the law, the county officials 
were powerless to stop the swarm 
catching. They finally decided, how- 
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ever, that they could at any rate pro- 
hibit the placing of bee hives or oth- 
er boxes in the trees lining the high- 
way, and this was solemnly enacted. 

At this stage of the game I arrived 
in town and the beekeepers told me 
with some glee how they had cir- 
cumvented the pirate beekeeper. 
That evening one of the beekeepers 
took me for a drive through the 
country and before we had gone a 
mile we saw bee hives set up on 
2x4’s between the trees. My beekeep- 
er-chauffer friend went back to town 
to report that they might as well 
give it up, for that fellow would al- 
ways be three jumps ahead of them. 

All of which goes to prove that 
some people will be dishonest if it 
costs them real money to do so.—A. 
N. Onymous. 

eee 
ANENT THE SEPTEMBER, 1938, 
GLEANINGS 


Allen Latham 


It has been a long time since I 
have read an article more replete in 
wisdom than that of C. M. Isaacson 
on page 549. I heartily commend it 
to every beginner in beekeeping, 
and I feel sure that a great many who 
are not beginners will profit if they 
read this article with care and after- 
ward adopt the suggestions therein. 

On page 552 we find a recipe for 
buckwheat cakes. Now it takes a 
man to pass judgment on griddle 
cakes, and it really takes a man to 
make them in just the right way. I 
shall be bold enough to remodel that 
recipe and if when my recipe is tried 
my boldness is not made valid then 
I will crawl into my hole. 


Use one and one-third cups of 
buckwheat flour and two-thirds of 
white pastry flour and three eggs, 
the rest of the ingredients being the 
same unless you leave out the honey. 
I prefer all griddle cakes, the fried 
cakes, to be sweetened ad lib. Sift 
the flour, salt, baking powder and 
soda together twice. Beat the whites 
of the eggs stiff and fine, adding the 
honey to the whites if you use hon 
ey. Beat the yolks of the eggs with 
the sour cream. 


In mixing proceed as follows; mix 
the sifted flour with the sour milk, 
next stir in the beaten yolks, and 
last of all cut in the beaten whites. 
If you have the article be sure to 
fry on a soapstone griddle. When 
made this way the resulting cakes 
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will be a golden brown, and will 
stand up after cooked about half an 
inch thick, and will be so tender they 
will almost fall apart. 


On page 554 we are told how to 
make a shaken swarm. With all re 
spect for our English cousins they 
are prone to use complicated meth- 
ods of getting results, the typical 
English hive being very complex 
compared with our own. The Eng- 
lish are very thorough in all their 
methods and we could well take les- 
sons from them, but we Americans 
always prefer to cut corners. If any 
one wishes to make a shaken swarm 
I will tell him how to do it without 
any need of extra articles which 
later must be housed and often lost. 
About 25 years ago I wrote an arti- 
cle on this subject for Gleanings, but 
it is of course now forgotten. 


If one wishes increase and does 
not wish to run the risk of loss 
through natural swarming he can 
make an artificial swarm very easily. 
Tie three laths or any sort of sticks 
about four feet in length together 
at one end so that the other ends 
can be spread to form a tripod. 
Fasten to the upper end a leafy 
branch so that the tip will reach the 
ground. Move a populous colony 
which is ready for swarm fever a few 
feet off its stand. Set the tripod and 
branch over the stand or site of the 
hive. Open the hive, and, finding the 
queen, shake her and the bees from 
half or more of the frames to the 
ground next the branch. Do ‘not 
shake off too many bees, otherwise 
the colony will not have force enough 
of nurse-bees to care for the brood. 
Set the hive on a new stand for five 
hours. By this time the driven swarm 
can be hived anywhere. The old hive 
can be put back on its stand or the 
swarm left there. A shaken swarm 
of this sort will act exactly like a 
natural swarm. 


On page 560 Mr. Neill tells of be 
ing stung by a queen bee. The only 
very unusual thing about this hap- 
pening is that the queen was a lay- 
ing queen. I have often had laying 
queens try to sting me but never 
knew one to succeed. I have been 
stung smartly three times by virgin 
queens and slightly many times. Let 
any one hold a virgin queen in his 
closed hand when that virgin is vig- 
orous and very lively, especially 
when she has been caged near other 
virgins and they have been piping 
at each other, and he will quite like 
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ly receive a sting between the fin- 
gers where the skin is thin. 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


[Evidently Mr. Latham did not notice that 
the writer of the article, ‘‘How to make a 
Shakeswarm’’ page 534, lives in Sweden, not 
England.—Editor. } 

eee 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN 


Gerald W. Beckwith 


In the June number of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, I read about a trick 
of dipping the queen. bee in water 
for a moment to prevent her escape 
while she is being handled. 

Recently I found a worker bee 
floating in a bucket of water. With 
due respect for her sting, I fished her 
out with a piece of wood, and took 





SHE WIPEO HER FACE 
LIKE A CAT 


her to my wife. While she held the 
stick and talked baby talk, the bee 
began to show signs of life. Soon 
she was very busy with her fore legs 
and long hairy tongue. She wiped 
her face just like a cat. When she 
was dry, she flew away into the 
warm sunshine, fully recovered. It 
was a reprieve for the bee, and a les- 
son for two beginners.- 

Longmont, Colorado. 
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DRIVING TWO EXTRACTORS 
WITH ONE BELT 


H. H. Root 


When power extractors are used 
in pairs, it is always advisable to 
have the extractors independent so 
far as the horizontal shaft is con- 
cerned. It is not good practice to ex 
tend one horizontal shaft over to the 
other extractor unless a flexible 
coupling is used between them, for 
it is seldom that any load of combs 
runs in perfect balance and it is bet- 
ter to allow the top of each can to 
weave about slightly until the bulk 





One belt for two extractors. 


of the honey is thrown out. It is easi- 
er on the bearings and prolongs the 
life of the extractor. 

Some use individual motors with a 
short V belt for each extractor; oth- 
ers belt separately to each extractor. 
Leroy Keet, of Watertown, New 
York, formerly had two belts but 
discovered that one longer belt 
would drive both extractors. The belt 
makes a big triangle around the 
three pulleys. 















A. C. Gould, of 
Albany, N. Y., the 
efficient apiary in- 
spector of New 
York State. 
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APIARY AIDES 
The Observer 

While shaking the bees from the 
combs with a view of finding the 
queen or getting her below the ex- 
cluder or whatever the purpose may 
be, always examine the few remain- 
ing bees on the comb. Many queens 
will stick on a comb with surprising 
tenacity. On account of this factor 
— much repeat work has to be 
one. 


* * &£ & & 


While destroying queen cells. I 
have several times noticed a worker 
bee trapped in an unsealed queen 
cell. The worker, its head submerged 
in the royal jelly at the bottom of 
the cup, remains motionless. Usually, 
only the top of its abdomen pro- 
trudes from the cell. 

Freed, the bee appears none the 
worse for the occurrence, except its 
head is of a blue-black color. The 
wax workers are evidently not easi- 
ly disturbed by incidents that come 
up during construction of the cells. 
It is puzzling and interesting. And I 
hope to find out more about this 
phase of bee behavior. 


* ke ke & 


Because one has to keep on the go, 
it is quite a grind, even with a relief 
driver, to truck bees long distances. 

I know a beekeeper who overcame 
the problem with a ‘‘crow’s roost.” 
This is a sleeping berth mounted on 
top of the cab. 

The “crow’s roost,” as we termed 
it, is roughly a framework seven feet 
long, four feet wide and three feet 
high, covered with canvas. The bot- 
tom is made of 4x6 planks covered 
with one-inch flooring. The rest of 
the framework is of lighter material. 
Two bolts are run through the planks 
into holes drilled through the steel 
top of the truck cab. 

The “roost” accommodating two 
persons, contains a mattress and 
blankets. It can be taken off or 
placed into position by two men in 
a few minutes. The small door of 
canvas on a light framework is on 
top. It can be fastened open when the 
weather is hot or hooked shut from 
the inside when it is cold or rainy. 

Sleeping in the ‘“‘crow’s roost’ is 
a luxury as compared to sitting 
slumped down beside the driver 
awaiting your turn. I know. I’ve been 
there. 
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HONEY JARS — ADVERTISING — 
SELLING— 


H. L. Rushing 


We have found it profitable, as 
beginner beekeepers, to trade quarts, 
pints and other containers of honey 
for empty pickle, mayonnaise and 
other various empty jars. We usually 
trade one quart of honey for twelve 
empty quart jars. This enables the 
honey user to get rid of his jars in 
exchange for honey and gives us jar 
supplies without our having to sell 
honey and then take the money for 
purchase of new jars. Most any jar 
formerly containing pickles, etc., 
will look well filled with honey. 

We have not yet begun the use of 
honey labels. They are of course 
good, but if we sell a good honey to 
those who come to our beeyards, they 
will be repeat customers. Some be- 
ginners use up a lot of energy, time, 
and money buying new jars and la 
bels. As beginners we used up a lot 
of thought wondering what our sales 
plan would be and all the while our 
honey pantry was often empty of 
honey. 

Well-Kept Hives Good Advertising 

We have found that a dozen well- 
kept hives in sight of the road where 
passersby can see them is good ad- 
vertising. 

We believe the practice of hiding 
the hives away from public view is 
not good for the beekeeping indus- 
try. In our advertising world today, 
people show their wares. During our 
seven or eight years in beekeeping, 
our bees have been in full view of 
the highway and just once were 
our bees disturbed by an intruder. 
Most people who would intrude in a 
beeyard are afraid of bees, and those 
who understand bees will seldom, if 
ever, molest the yard, but instead 
will stop and buy honey. One season, 
in order to get the bees away from 
tall trees (where they would clus 
ter after swarming) we moved them 
to a new location close to some low- 
branched peach trees where they 
could cluster after swarming. To our 
chagrin, honey sales fell off, where- 
upon we set up ten two-story empty 
hives in full view of the highway 
and sales picked up again. 

Also a neat honey sign out front 
by the mail box and a neat sign up 
and down the road about two or 
three miles will help a lot. Above all, 
keep the quality up and keep the 
honey clean-looking. If time permits, 
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we invite the purchasers to look at 
the beeyard. We usually have a large 
vegetable garden on part of our four 
acre country place. Honey purchasers 
will usually appreciate a little gift 
of a few ripe tomatoes, some turnips, 
greens, peppers, etc. There is, of 
course, no need to over-do these lit- 
tle curtesies but one can always 
make the purchaser feel pleasant. 

The present nectar loss is appall- 
ing and, as being pointed out by our 
leaders in beekeeping, must be re- 
duced. Undoubtedly beekeeping 
roadside advertising practices are not 
abreast with modern trends. Road- 
side bill boards size 12’x25’ adver 
tise various merchandise. If a bee- 
keeper has 1000 quarts of honey for 
sale at 50c per quart, why not spend 
$50.00 for large 12’x25’ roadside 
bill board advertising. We feel confi- 
dent some of our eminent beekeeping 
bee journal editors would be glad to 
suggest wording and arrangement 
for such comprehensive advertising. 
We, as beginners, plan such roadside 
advertising just the minute we get 
our honey production up to one thou- 
sand quarts per season. 

Madison, Tenn. 

eee 
THE CUSTOMER CHOOSES! 
L. H. Sweetser 

“T see that you have a wide yari- 
ety of containers for your honey, 
many of them curious and attractive 
in design. Does the type of container 
have much influence on the buyer?” 
I asked Frank R. Buchanan, of Glen- 
dale, California, one of the world’s 
heavy producers of honey. 

“Next to quality,” replied this ex 
perienced beekeeper, “the label and 
design of the package are the im- 
portant factors in freely marketing 
your product. To be sure, quality 
comes first; for repeat orders are 
what we are after, and even the most 
gorgeous label and artistic jar can’t 
sell so very much inferior honey.” 

We were in Mr. Buchanan’s spic 
and span ware-rooms and bottling 
works in the rear of his fine home in 
Glendale, and I saw tons of cartons 
ready for the retailer, and seeming- 
ly scores of different types of jar 
and container. 

“The new customer, unfamiliar 
with your honey, may have only the 
label and the jar or bottle to help in 
his selection, amongst others on the 
shelves. So we tax our ingenuity to 
make both label and bottle attrac 
tive. Our labels have gold lettering, 
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Various sizes and shapes of containers attract 
the eye and result in the desired sale. 


embossed on glossy black. Many of 
our cans have lithographed lettering 
right on the tin, gold on black. We 
have also found that the customer 
objects to the weight figures 
blotched on by a rubber stamp. Ap- 
parently he associates blotched let- 
tering with carelessness in the bot- 
tling works, and in the field. So we 
have the weight embossed right in 
the label.” 

“Ts not that expensive?’” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed. We spend hundreds 
of dollars in labels. However, the in- 
creased cost of labels brings in- 
creased custom. It attracts a higher 
class of customers, and customers 
who remain permanently with us.” 

“How about these pottery vases, 
bowls and the like, and the dainty 
glasses tied with colored ribbons?” 

“Well, those pottery modernistic 
affairs appeal to many women who 
want to make presents of honey, and 
yet like to have the gift of a perma- 
nent character. The pottery is kept 
by the recipient as an artistic orna- 
ment. It is the same with some of the 
dainty glass containers. They can be 
used as vases for flowers. And you 
will see that we have little individu 
al jars holding from 1% to 3 ounces, 
some of them with the name of 
prominent hotels thereon. These cute 
little glass jars are frequently kept 
by the hotel patrons. : 

“T want to call your attention to 
this drip-cut honey jar,’ continued 
Mr. Buchanan. ‘We use these jars 
only for our light color sage blossom 
honey. They are so frequently picked 
on by new customers that we decided 
they should be filled only with sage. 
This delicately-flavored honey ap 
peals usually to the palate of most 
anyone. Sometimes the harsher-flav 
ored honey is distasteful to some. We 
want our new customers to be satis- 
fied. 

“Of course, the conservative type 
of honey jar is our most consistent 
seller. It costs the customer less, and 
unless he buys for a gift, or out of 
curiosity to find out what sort of 
honey is in the curious container, he 
takes the plainer jar. Our highest 
class label, however, is on all our 
jars.” 

I said, ““You mentioned ‘quality’ 
as the first requisite for easy market 
ing. What do you mean by ‘quality’?”’ 

“Beekeepers know how to pro- 
duce ‘quality’ honey, and customers 
can tell it by the flavor. Such honey 
should be hive ripened; never taken 
from uncapped combs. It should also 






be sun-ripened. We keep our honey 
in batteries of 7-ton iron tanks, in 
full exposure to the hot sun, for 
from four to seven weeks according 
to the type of honey. It should be 
handled in clean containers, and care 
taken not to over-heat when bottling. 
Honey should be true to label, and 
never blended unless so stated on the 
label. The careful beekeeper, too, 
picks his field locations with refer- 
ence to avoiding unwanted blooms. 
“Good-bodied honey, fine fla- 
vored, well ripened, clean and care 
fully bottled, true to label; that’s 
what I mean by ‘quality’.” 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


MOVING BEES INTO TEXAS 


Cecil E. Heard 


Chief Foulbrood Inspector 


During the past several years, mi- 
gratory beekeeping has been prac 
ticed by many beekeepers, a consid- 
erable number of whom have been 
coming into Texas. 

To move bees into the State, it is 
necessary to obtain permission from 
the State Entomologist, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. Application for permis 
sion may be made by sending a certi- 
fied copy of the certificate of inspec- 
tion to Dr. F. L. Thomas, and notify- 
ing him of your desire to move bees 
into Texas. If the certificate com 
plies with all the requirements of 
Section 4 of the Texas Foulbrood 
Law, permission to move bees into 
the State will be granted. The Texas 
Foulbrood Law states that all bees 
shipped or moved into the State shall 
be accompanied by a certificate of 
inspection of the state or country 
from which shipped. Such certificate 
shall certify to the apparent freedom 
of the bees, and their combs and 
hives, from contagious and _infec- 
tious diseases, and must be based 
upon an actual inspection of the 
bees themselves within a_ period 
of sixty days preceding date of 
shipment. The shipper of such bees 
is required to file with the State 
Entomologist, College Station, Tex- 
as, at least ten days in advance of 
such shipment, a certified copy of 
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said certificate together with the 
names of both the consignor and con 
signee. Shipments of bees arriving 
at points within the State, not ac- 
companied by the certificate herein 
described, shall be subject to confis- 
cation and destruction by the State 
Entomologist or his assistants. This 
requirement shall not apply to ship- 
ments of live bees in wire cages when 
without combs or honey. 

It is not the desire of the Inspec 
tion Service to keep bees of other 
states from coming into Texas. All 
the Service requires is that the bees, 
which are moved into the State, come 
in according to the provisions of the 
law. The above regulations also ap- 
ply to beekeepers residing in Texas 
who have moved their bees to some 
other state temporarily, and wish to 
bring them back. 

College Station, Texas. 

eee 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


J. F. Dunn 


On page 577, September issue, Mr 
A. E. Fife asks, “Does Anyone 
Know?” Mr. Fife says he has studied 
all the literature dealing with the 
subject “telling the bees’’. I am glad 
that I can furnish the information he 
is anxious to secure. 

Telling the Bees 

When I was a young lad there 
were people quite firm in the belief 
that unless they visited their apiary 
on the evening before a burial and 
tapped on every hive to let the bees 
know there was to be a funeral the 
next day, there would be another 
death in the family within the next 
year. I knew people of education and 
refinement who shared in that belief 
and they would be considered not 
only unfeeling but careless if they 
neglected to perform this part of the 
ritual. 

Like Mr. Fife, I like research work 
and was not satisfied until I “laid the 
ghost.” In those days the caskets 
that held the remains were ‘‘made 
to measure’. The order was given 
to the “undertaker” as soon as possi- 
ble after the passing of the deceased 
person, the casket was then made 
and varnished. Family cemeteries 
were quite common, and selected on 
some high spot on the farm, and re- 
served for members and relatives 
of the family. The pall bearers, usu 
ally close relatives of the deceased, 
carried the casket to the grave. The 
bees attracted by the odor of the 
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varnish followed the casket, and 
alighted, no doubt carrying some of 
the varnish back to their hives. It 
was before the days of quick drying 
enamels and the bees had a way of 
getting something from the last coat 
which they thought they could use. 

Mr. Fife is interested in learning 
about the geographical boundaries of 
the current belief of the superstition, 
if it might be called that. Our Niag- 
ara district was settled partially by 
the English, Irish, and Scotch, and 
from the time of the Revolution in 
1776 a large immigration came in 
from Pennsylvania. Nearly all the 
Pennsylvania Dutch belonged to the 
society of Friends, or Quakers, as 
they were called. If I am correct, 
some came from England, the bal- 
ance from Holland and Switzerland. 
They were an excellent people. I am 
quite sure they brought the custom 
of “‘telling the bees’? with them. The 
custom as far as I can find out was 
not used among the Celts and Anglo- 
Saxon settlers. 


Staggering Supers 

In the article “Things Not to Do,” 
the custom of staggering the supers 
is mentioned. This can be done with 
out much danger of robbing but it is 
courting disaster if the apiary cannot 
be watched every day. Otherwise. it 
is as dangerous as dynamite. Uur 
double-walled hives of thin lumber, 
heavy waterproof paper on the in 
side of both hollow spaces filled 
with baked regranulated cork are 
perfectly insulated, and, with enough 
top supers on, there is no lack of 
ventilation. When we used single- 
walled hives we gave a big entrance 
for the main honey flow by tipping 
the front of the brood-chamber back 
and inserting a wedge the length of 
the brood-chamber at the front of 
each hive and nothing at the back. A 
properly constructed double-walled 
hive gives first-class insulation for 
heat as well as cold. 


Requeening 


What Mr. Isaacson says about re 
placing a poor queen is good policy 
When EFB first came in we were 
told to shake the bees off the combs 
and other instructions that went 
with it. But the later plan of giving 
the colony a strong young Italian 
queen did wonders. When later AFB 
came the only safe method was to 
destroy the whole works, burning 
out the inside of the hives. 

Ridgeway, Ontario. 
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Editorials 





Main Cause of We are approach- 
Supersedure in’ ing the solution of 
Package Bees this vexing ques- 

tion. The blame 

does not rest whol- 
ly with the shipper, nor yet with the 
consignee. Apparently there is a con- 
dition which is an important factor. 
Mr. A. V. Dowling, on page 621 of 
this issue has given a list of the con- 
tributing causes, some of which lie 
at the door of the shipper, and some 
at the door of the one who receives 
the packages. Mr. Mell Pritchard, 
our queen breeder, between the puffs 
of his corn-cob pipe, states a condi- 
tion created by modern methods of 
shipping and hiving packages. See 
Confab, page 645. If you skip every- 
thing else in the issue, read Confab. 


eee 
Don’t Give Naturally the hon- 
Away Your ey buyer is inter- 


ested in the low- 
est price consistent 
with good quality 
honey. The average beekeeper asks 
a fair price for his honey and he cer- 
tainly is entitled to a price that al 
lows him a fair margin of profit. 

Just recently we learned of a bee- 
keeper who was selling honey in 
glass to retail grocers at a ridiculous- 
ly low price, which allowed him no 
profit and which made business dif- 
ficult for other beekeepers in that 
locality. This beekeeper has doubt- 
less sold all of his crop by now. What 
will he do when he is obliged to buy 
honey to supply his trade? Can he 
buy it at a price low enough to per 
mit him to continue selling at his 
cut price schedule? Hardly. 


He will do one of three things: 


(1). He may try to buy honey at 
a price low enough to make it possi- 
ble to continue his present price 
schedule. This being impossible he 
will automatically put himself out 
of business. 

(2). He may discontinue honey 
selling until another crop is secured. 
In the meantime he will lose his cus- 
tomers 

(3). He may buy honey at the 
prevailing market price, then raise 
his selling price in order to realize a 
living margin of profit. The latter is 


Honey Crop 





the only sensible alternative. How- 
ever, he will have to do a lot of ex- 
plaining to his customers if he raises 
the price. 


eee 
Honey Crop As we go to press, 
and Market reports from vari- 


ous sections of the 
country emphasize statements made 
in recent issues of Gleanings regard- 
ing crop shrinkage. Many beekeepers 
are not securing the large crop an 
ticipated earlier. The crop the coun- 
try over is decidedly spotted. Prices, 
although lower than a year ago ap- 
pear to be strengthening somewhat 
as distress lots of honey are ab 
sorbed. See page 604 of this issue for 
a detailed government report. 


Warning Against In the May, 1937, 
Use of Calcium Gleanings, on page 
Cyanide 292, appeared an 

editorial, “Beware 

of Calcium Cya- 
nide.”’ Just as we go to press the fol- 
lowing article is received from L. T. 
Floyd, Provincial Apiarist of Manito 
ba, Canada. 

“Although we have a small per- 
centage of disease in the province 
of Manitoba we use large quantities 
of Cyanogas, the trade name for the 
above. Thirty percent of those who 
reported on honey crops last year 
mentioned that they killed their bees 
in the fall and bought packages the 
following spring. 

“That Cyanogas is a deadly poison 
is recognized by all. When used by 
inspectors the easy way is to throw 
a teaspoonful under the cover of the 
hive and close it again. This is all 
right when the contents of the hive 
ge in the fire. To the average bee- 
keeper the inspector is considered an 
example to follow in all beekeeping 
practice and to my surprise and hor- 
ror I have found that some who were 
killing the bees in the fall were do 
ing it that same way and then ex- 
tracting the honey. Apart from its 
poisonous effect Cyanogas is a heavy 
fine powder* and if mixed with hon- 


*Our understanding is, that Cyanogas pow 
der becomes inert after 24 hours of exposure 
to air. However, it is well to err on the safe 
side and play safe.—Editor. 
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ey would go through the finest strain- 
er. Just how much poison remains 
in the powder when exposed to the 
atmosphere I do not know but cer- 
tainly it is not a desirable food 
product. 

“With the above in mind, this 
year, we instructed all of our inspec 
tors at the start of work that no Cy 
anogas must be placed under covers. 
All must be introduced at entrances 
and this rule must be strictly fol- 
lowed. When this subject was intro- 
duced at our inspectors’ meeting we 
found that some of our more experi- 
enced inspectors had found this a 
dangerous’ practice and although 
they knew it killed quicker under 
the cover they invariably used it at 
the entrance. It would appear that 
common sense should teach anyone 
that Cyanogas should not be sprin 
kled over combs that are to be ex- 
tracted, but the discoveries men- 
tioned are actual facts. Cyanogas is 
a product we cannot afford to handle 
carelessly.” 

Cyanogas is lighter than air and 
the gas rises. It should by all means 
be placed in the entrance of the hive 
and never on top of the frames. Car- 
bon bisulphide, a liquid commonly 
used to destroy moths and some 
times to kill bees, is heavier than air 
and should be placed on top, over 


the frames. 
e*ees 


We call special at- 
tention to the shift- 
ing from white to 
yellow sweet clo 
ver growing and 
the reasons for it, as mentioned by 
J. A. Munro of Fargo, N. Dakota, 
page 641, of North, East, West and 
South Department of this issue. 

If we are not mistaken a similar 
trend is occurring in other sweet clo- 
ver states. Here in Ohio we have 
noted this change during the past 
few years. Yellow sweet clover 
blooms about ten days or two weeks 
earlier than white sweet clover. 
This means that beekeepers must 
have their colonies ready for this 
flow early, to take full advantage of 
it. 

The yellow variety blooms about 
the same time as alsike and white 
Dutch clover. We observed this past 
season that bees would work the yel- 
low sweet clover at times when they 
would not be found on alsike or 
white Dutch clovers. 

It is obvious that an increasing 
prevalance of yellow sweet clover 


Yellow Taking 
Place of White 
Sweet Clover 
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tends to shorten the major honey 
flow, whereas the former presence of 
white sweet clover lengthened the 
flow. because it comes later in the 
season than the white variety. Fortu 
nately alfalfa, now so prevalent in 
the middle western and even in some 
of the Eastern states, is yielding 
some honey, and, because it blooms 
relatively late in the summer, it is 
supplementing, to some extent at 
least, the lack of nectar due to the 
disappearance of white sweet clover. 
It is interesting to observe the contin- 
uous and gradual change in crop ro- 
tation, especially as it affects our 
industry. Beekeepers must be ready 
to adjust their apiary management 
to these changes. 
eee 
A timely bit of ad 
vice to beekeepers 
is found in the Au- 
gust, 1938, ‘“‘News 
and Notes for Lou- 
isiana Beekeepers” a monthly letter 
issued by Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics of Louisiana and written by 
Geo. H. Bohne of Luling, La. The 


Insurance 
Against a 
1939 Failure 


following excerpt from this letter is 


applicable for beekeepers’ every- 
where and needs no elaboration: 

The time for laying the foundation for the 
1939 honey crop is here. Colonies which 
are requeened and adjusted at this time 
will be the profitable producers next year 
It takes a strong colony to winter well and 
be ready for the early spring flow. We all 
krow that there is a vast difference between 
that colony which is ready and the other one 
which must ‘‘build up’’ in the spring. With 
an unusually high production for the year, we 


can afford to leave all brood chamber stores 

and an additional full super—as_ winter 
stores. A young queen with a ‘‘full pantry’’ 
is an insurance policy against a 1939 failure 
Do not try to winter weak colonies. Unite 
them now and make them strong enough to 
pay you a profit. Weak. colonies are actual li 


abilities in any bee-yard and good beekeepers 
do not tolerate them—especially in the fall 
Good queens are cheap and an old and failing 
queen is dear at any price. Be wise—requeen 
eee 
Price Cutting Referring again to 
on Honey, and the _ editorial on 
Who Does It page 568 of our 
last issue, on the 
above-named _ sub- 
ject, it is apparent that most, if not all 
those who indulge in price cutting, 
are the ones who do not take any bee 
journal. Some _ carload producers 
either do not take a bee journal, or 
do not read it. That is evident to any 
cne who goes through their bee yards 
and sees the cumbersome, antiquated 
methods used to secure a crop. 
Some buyers like to hunt up these 
chaps, tell them that there is a 
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bumper crop, and then offer a low 
figure on a spot cash deal. Beekeep- 
ers who do not read a bee journal 
or keep themselves posted, are gen 
erally hard-up, want money, and 
will fall for the first offer that is 
made. 

What is the practical beekeeper, 
the man who takes a bee journal, or 
perhaps all of them, to do? He can at 
least encourage the reading of bee 
journals and also affiliation with 
county and state beekeepers’ associ- 
ations. Associations should strive to 
reach every beekeeper. Interesting 
programs calculated to educate all 
beekeepers in producing and market- 
ing honey successfully should be the 
main objective of associations. 

This problem of price-cutting will 
be solved only when the rank and 
file of beekeepers learn how to pro 
duce honey economically and to mer- 
chandise it at a price that leaves at 
least a living margin of profit. 


Some __— beekeepers 
believe that shak 
ing the bees onto 
frames of founda- 
tion in clean hives 
is still an ade 
quate cure for AFB. Let’s look back 
and see what the facts are. Years 
ago, Moses Quinby recommended 
shaking. Later, G. M. Doolittle held 
that shaking bees from AFB colonies 
into wire cages, holding them for 24 
to 48 hours, then releasing onto 
frames of foundation, would affect 
a cure. Later on, D. A. Jones, of 
Canada, issued a pamphlet, describ 
ing this method of treating AFB. 
William McEvoy, in the early nine- 
ties, advocated shaking bees first in- 
to a clean hive on starters of comb 
foundation. After the bees had drawn 
this out into comb they were again 
shaken, this time on full sheets of 
comb foundation. These starters were 
removed and melted up. The reason 
for this, explained Mr. McEvoy, was 
to get rid of the germs of AFB. He 
held, as did Doolittle, that if the bees 
were kept from combs or foundation 
for 24 to 48 hours, that all traces of 
infection would be gone. History 
proves that they were both wrong. 
Unfortunately for these plans of 
shaking, and even the double shak 
ing, foulbrood has continued in all 
territory that was supposed to be 
cleaned up by shaking. If the thou- 
sands of dollars spent on shaking had 
been devoted to burning all infected 


The Shaking 

Plan to Cure 
AFB Ineffec- 
tive, and Why 
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material, including bees and combs, 
the beekeepers’ worst enemy, AFB, 
would be much better under control, 
if not wiped out, in some territories. 

Work done by the Division of Bee 
Culture, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, proves conclusive- 
ly that bees shaken directly from 
AFB colonies can transmit the dis- 
ease when placed on frames of foun 
dation. In an extreme case a package 
of bees was shaken from a heavily 
infected colony, kept in a wire cage 
and fed sugar syrup for 72 hours, and 
when placed on full sheets of founda- 
tion the colony developed American 
foulbrood. 

On the other hand, packages made 
from diseased colonies and kept in 
cages for as little as 18 hours and 
placed on drawn combs did not al- 
ways develop the disease. 

It is evident that there is still 
much to be learned about how and 
under what conditions this disease 
is transmitted, but the experimental 
work and the practical experience 
of beekeepers fully emphasize the 
danger of anyone temporizing with 
this scourge. Consequently, for the 
moment at least, all infected colo- 
nies should be burned in what is now 
the orthodox fashion, and that means 
to burn all infected material includ- 
ing combs, bees, and honey. Hives 
may be scorched on the inside with a 
blow torch or by pouring a little 
gasoline into a tier of three or four 
hives, igniting it and letting it burn 
until the inside of the hives is black, 
after which the fire is extinguished 
by tipping over the pile of hives. A 
thorough scraping of the hives, fol 
lowed by washing with a hot soap or 
lye solution, and then well rinsed 
will also make hives safe to use. 

It is rather significant that AFB 
has continued to spread in all terri- 
tory where the double shaking plan 
has been in use, in spite of the fact 
that there were inspectors at work, 
shaking, but not cleaning up as they 
went along. As sure as fate, in the 
second or third season, AFB would 
return. There is no doubt that the 
shaking plan should be abandoned 
entirely. Ninety-nine, if not one hun- 
dred percent of the bee inspectors 
of the United States and Canada 
agree that burning all infected ma 
terial, including bees, and scorching 
out the hives, is the only way a real 
clean-up can be effected. The fact 
that our Bee Culture Laboratories 
endorse this method is_ sufficient 


proof of its effectiveness. 
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Just 





Honey Harvest Week 
sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute comes 
Oct. 24 to 29. See page 
662 of this issue. This 
will give beekeepers an opportunity 
to bring honey to the attention of the 
public and to concentrate on selling 
honey. 

eee 


Did You Know that Charles- 
ton, where the Southern Beekeeping 
States’ Federation will meet Novem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30, is more than 250 
years old? The city was founded in 
April of 1670 by a group of English 
colonists under grant by Charles the 
Second in whose honor the settle- 
ment later was named. That Charles- 
ton has the South’s oldest daily 
newspaper? That the first cotton 
sent from American colonies was 
shipped from Charles Town in 1784 
to England? That the Huguenot 
church (French _ protestant) at 
Charleston is distinctive in this 
country? The Huguenot society was 
organized in 1681. That Charleston 
in recent years has become a mecca 
for the discriminating tourist, and 
all southern beekeepers should make 
it a point to visit this city and attend 
the convention in November if they 
possibly can? 

eee 

Every Beekeeper in Missouri is 
invited to a meeting in Room 100, 
Whitten Hall, on the Campus of the 
College of Agriculture, at Columbia, 
at 1:00 P. M., October 25. An even- 
ing session will also be held. One of 
the principle topics to be discussed 
is the framing of a bee inspection 
law for Missouri. Prof. F. B. Paddock 
of Ames, Iowa, will talk on ‘“‘Educa- 
tional Extension work, in Correla 
tion with Inspection.” 

eee 

The Palmetto State Beekeepers’ 
Association organized in 1937 under 
the guidance of E. S. Prevost, Exten- 
sion Bee Specialist, held its third 
semi-annual meeting in Columbia, S 
Car., Sept. 1. A motion picture, 
“Beekeeping in South Carolina” was 
shown by Mr. Prevost. Considerable 
time was taken in making plans for 
honey exhibits for the State Fair, 
Oct. 17-22, and in laying plans for 
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News 





the forthcoming Charles- 
ton meeting of the South- 
ern States Federation. A 
paper was presented by 
Professor D. Dunavan of 
Clemson Agricultural College, ‘Pre. 
paring Bees for Winter.”’ Association 
officers for the coming year are: A. 
H. Ezell, Spartanburg, president (re- 
elected); T. P. Gaskin, Lykesland, 
vice-president; and C. H. Griffin, 
Spartanburg, secretary-treasurer. 
ees 

The Oklahoma beekeepers will 
meet October 5th, at Muskogee, Ok- 
lahoma, to organize a State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association for educational pur- 
poses. Outstanding speakers on the 
program are Joe C. Scott, President 
of the State Board of Agriculture; 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, President Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; H. B. Parks, Secretary of 
Texas Beekeepers’ Association, and 
A. B. Harris, Secretary Eastern Ok- 
lahoma Beekeepers’ Association. The 
bee inspectors together with the pro- 
gressive beekeepers of the State are 
launching a program to free Okla 
homa from American foulbrood. 

eee 

A recent letter from A. Z. Abush- 
ady, Alexandria, Egypt, editor of 
“The Bee Kingdom”, reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘*T would be much obliged if you would 


kindly mention to my good friend, Mr. Ernest 
Root, my intention to publish a special A. I 


Root No. of the ‘‘Bee Kingdom,’’ and if you 
would be so kind as to collect suitable arti 
cles for this issue in memory of the great 
Chief, apart from honoring it with your per 
senal contributions. [ make no limit as to 
the size of the number or the _ illustrations 
necessary for it. Perhaps you would give no 
tica of this in Gleanings so that some of your 
interested readers might contribute as_ well 
It is my intention to issue this Memorial 
Numger in December, 1938, and so would like 
all contributions and illustrations to reach 
me not later than mid-November. If you think 
it advisable, you are at liberty to publish 
this letter in full.’’ 
eee 


Outline of program timing for the 
New Orleans meeting of the Ameri 
can Honey Producers’ League and 
affiliated bodies, to be held in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, December 5-6-7, 
1938: Monday, December 5, 1938, 
American Honey Producers’ League 
day; 8:00 A. M. Opening meeting. Ad 
dresses of welcome and_ response; 
1:30 to 5:00 P. M. League meeting; 


(Continued on page 660) 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 3. 
Weather: Clear skies, 
sunshine every day 
for the past three 
months with no signs 
of any change in the 
weather. However, we 
know a change will 
come. It is not unus 
ual for us to have our 
first fall rain not far 
from September 15. This is the Bay region 
and after that fifteenth of September 
showers may follow weather that makes 
other parts of California quite jealous. 
Farther north we have had mountain 
showers. No reports of injury to beekeep- 
ing have come in. 

We know that climate and weather 
have an effect on honey production—but 
how much—there’s the question. We do 
not know where to turn for an answer. 
During the past season many reports have 
come from beekeepers telling us of pros 
peets of phenomenal crops. The flow had 
already commenced. In a few days a re 
port followed of a complete failure in 
that entire territory. We have had so 
many such reports that we are indeed 
puzzled. Surely we cannot blame the 
rainfall of the past winter. ~ 

Crop Conditions: In the spring we were 
assured by old-timers that the rainfall 
guaranteed a great crop. Well, we did 
not get it. We ean come to but one eon 
clusion and that is that northern Cali 
fornia will have a poor crop. Instead of 
the bumper crop we expected we are all 
agreed that our crop this year will be 
considerably below the average and at 
least 50% below the big build-up in the 
spring. Again we are reminded that the 
crop should be measured after it is in 
cans and never before that time. 

Beeswax: Beeswax prices remain about 
the same as reported in former months. 
There is always a demand for wax and 
enough beekeepers ready to supply the 
demand. 

Prices: Honey prices are not what 
they should be; however, they have start- 
ed off somewhat better than last year for 
some grades of honey. One of the import 
ant questions to come up at our coming 
convention should be organization—and 
when we say organization let it mean 
organization that will result in helping 
the beekeeper to sell his crop in compe 
tition with anything that stands in the 
way. 








Miscellaneous: Again this year several 
reports have come to the office of the 
State Association of damage to apiaries 
by bears. Beekeepers have made some 
clever inventions to outwit the bears but 
the bears succeed in outwitting the bee 
keepers.—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 
Calif. 

eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 9. 


Weather: Delightful 
weather prevailed un 
til about August 25 
when we had about 
five days of extremely 
warm weather since 
which time it has been 
cooler. We almost al 
ways have a few days 
of extremely warm 
weather in September or October but it 
comes at a time when little or no honey 
is coming in on most of our ranges. Some 
times we have a rain during September 
which freshens vegetation and lays the 
dust. 

Honey Crop: We ean add little to our 
past reports. While beekeepers in a few 
localities have secured honey during the 
month by far the larger number have 
done well if they kept the colonies from 
loosing weight. Further reports will even 
lessen our estimate of the average pro 
duetion for the unirrigated regions of 
the southern parts of our state. 

Market: Little if any change can be 
noticed in the honey market conditions. 
The market for the light amber grades 
has possibly strengthened a little but not 
enough to make the buyers seek honey. 
Beeswax prices are unchanged. 

Miscellaneous: On August 26 we were 
sitting in our mountain cabin, in the San 
Jacinto Mountains at an elevation of 
5500 feet, watching the lightning flashes 
and listening to the elaps of thunder 
with the rain pattering on the roof. 
These summer showers originate in the 
vast bodies of clouds that rise out of the 
Pacifie Ocean and are earried by the 
winds, in an easterly direction over the 
mainland. Summer rains seldom fall near 
er than twenty miles inland from the 
ocean but at times reach cloudburst pro 
portions out in the Mojave and Colorado 
deserts. Many of the trees on the higher 
mountains show the effects of lighning, 
some being split while others have the 
tops torn off. Flowers and flowering 
shrubs drink the moisture and bloom 
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more or less throughout the summer. 

Beekeepers are taking off third and 
fourth stories, checking all colonies for 
sufficient winter stores, disease, queen- 
lessness, ete., as well as making sure 
that they have a good tight hive for 
winter. Most beekeepers are making a 
practice of leaving all colonies heavy for 
winter. A pair of spring scales is used 
on the back and if the scale registers 
sixty pounds the colony is all right for 
winter. Colonies wintered each with one 
filled super in addition to what honey 
there may be in the brood chamber has 
become the general practice in Southern 
California among the larger beekeepers. 
They figure that a little honey left over 
in the spring is easily extracted while a 
colony that is short of stores in the 
spring is also likely to be short of bees 
when the honey flow starts. 

There seems to be considerable mois 
ture left in the ground from the rains 
of the past two wet-winters and with 
moderate winter rains and favorable 
weather conditions 1939 should be a 
prosperous year for the beekeepers of 
this southern California.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 





eee 
SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO, September 5. 


Weather: The weather for the past 
season has been very erratic. Starting 
with last winter we had a very mild 
winter, seldom freezing weather with 
very little snow, but lots of rain, and 
when spring should have started we had 
bad weather. Feeding was necessary in 
order to keep bees alive and when the 
honey flow started about July 10, many 
colonies were too weak to make any sur 
plus. Throughout the summer we had a 
few warm days and things looked pretty 
bright, then the weather turned cool. 

Honey Flow: This season marks the 
fifth short crop for this part of the state. 
The average for the state will be some 
what above last year but below normal, 
while some parts of the state, especially 
the southeastern district, will have a 
normal crop. The southwestern part is 
very spotted. Most reports give a 30 
pound average while others report 80 
pounds. Some districts were almost a 
failure while but a few miles away the 
flow was fair. Our main flow started 
about July 10. On August 2 we had a 
cold spell. The thermometer reached 49, 
and we had some bad weather. The seale 
hive ran around four to six pounds a day, 
the highest 11 pounds. 

Market: The demand for honey early 
in the season looked pretty good but to 
date it has been slow, and the price less 
than last year. The local demand for the 
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last two weeks is much better, which is 
possibly due to the fact that one of our 
producers and packers has been adver- 
tising honey over radio and through pa- 
pers. It is too bad that there isn’t more 
of such advertisng.—A. D. Wood, Boise, 
Idaho. 


eee 
UTAH, September 2. 


Weather: Utah has received very little 
rainfall this summer, but there has been 
plenty of water for irrigation purposes 
and it is reported that there is an abund- 
ance of all kinds of farm and fruit crops 
in the state. The winter was mild and 
bees came through in excellent condi- 
tion, except for lack of stores; but the 
spring was one of uncertain weather. The 
sun would shine bright and warm for an 
hour or two, the bees would rush out and 
meet a cold stiff wind or a_ ehilling 
shower and never get back to the hive. 
Strong colonies lost their adult bees, 
the brood chilled, and they became too 
weak to take advantage of the first 
crop of honey when it came on. 

CROP: In some sections of the state 
the peak of bee population and the major 
honey flow managed to get together fair 


“ly well and a normal crop has been pro- 


duced, but in other counties the honey 
flow stopped short before anything like 
a normal crop was realized. Most of the 
extracting is now done and bees are 
ready to rob. There may yet be a small 
amount of surplus from third crop alfalfa 
if the weather will permit the bees to 
gather it. 

Market: No honey is moving and no 
offers have been made. Honey shares the 
fate of all other agricultural crops. At 
present there is no market for fruit, 
grain, wool or livestock, but if no other 
honey were available this state would 
consume almost its entire crop. We stand 
at the top of the list as a honey con 
suming state per capita. Our individual 
consumption amounts to 6% pounds an 
nually. But there is no regulation of 
prices. Ten pound pails sell all the way 
from 638¢ to $1.00 each. 

Miscellaneous: Due to the mild fall 
and winter the bees cleaned up practi 
eally all their surplus stores and in s0 
doing uncovered germs of B. larvae that 
have probably been undisturbed for 
several years. The result is a new show 
ing of AFB in some apiaries that ap 
parently have been free from that dis 
ease. These cases are being properly 
taken care of, and in general American 
foulbrood and all other forms of disease 
are well under control—W. H. Hen 
dricks, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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TEXAS, September 1. 


Weather: The weather 
during August was 
normal for the bee- 
keeping section of 
Texas. Over the south- 
central part of the 
state the bees enjoyed 
a summer quiescence 
and are beginning fall 
brood rearing. In the 
same section beekeepers have extracted a 
normal crop of horsemint-mesquite honey. 

Honey Crop: In the guajillo-catsclaw 
district some horsemint was made which 
with the small spring yield have brought 
their total crop to almost normal. In the 
cotton section no reports have come in as 
yet as to a yield. In many places poison 
was applied and beekeepers were forced 
to move their bees to other sections. A 
number of these have taken advantage of 
a prospect for a fall flo-y from evergreen 
sumae and moved their bees to the edge 
of the Edwards Plateau. In eastern Texas 
only a light flow for the entire season is 
reported. As a whole the yield of the state 
will be very close to normal. 

Price Trends: The demand for honey 
from the producers is quite good. The pro- 
ducers, however, seemingly expect an in 
crease in price as few are selling. Num- 
erous inquiries are being made as to the 
location of supplies of horsemint-mesquite 
or any other combination of Texas honey. 

Miscellaneous: The bees are, reported in 
excellent condition all over the state and 
there is also a fine prospect for a fall 
honey flow from cotton, evergreen sumac, 
broomweed and other composites. In the 
southcentral part rain would help but ov 
er most of the state there is sufficient 
moisture to care for the fall growth and 
blooming of honey plants.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

eee 
WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA, Sept. 3. 


Weather: Latter August brought us 
an “unusually’’? dry hot spell. However, 
beekeepers report the bees piled up su 
pers from partridge pea during that pe- 
riod. Since then we’ve had several rains, 
but the bees are working on the pea 
just the same. 

Honey Flow: I notice this season the 
bees shy clear of coral vine, something 
unusual. I hope later to be able to re 
port their working again on this most 
important source of honey in central and 
south Florida for this time of year. 

Goldenrod is being worked in several 
localities. Some patches, however, are not 
approached by the bees. This must be 
due to the particular soil or water-level 
below the plants. 
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Markets: The market for this section 
has been brisk. On our stand, on High- 
way 23, we just can’t keep in honey. The 
price has ranged around ten cents retail, 
and has cleaned up all loeal honey.- 
Ralph A. Snyder, Dade City, Florida. 

eee 
ARIZONA, September 2. 


Weather: Conditions 
may be elassed as 
normal the past two 
months. Rainfall has 
been general through 
out southern Arizona, 
and I presume this is 
true of eastern and 
northern Ajizona ad 
well. Only in the ex 
tremely western part of the state from 
Gila Bend west do we find a lack of 
rainfall. But I believe the average rain- 
fall for this area to be around three 
inches and many years less. From the 
Government reports we find Arizona at 
the bottom of the list in average rain- 
fall received. 

Honey Crop: According to the report 
of several producers in the cotton-alfal 
fa areas the crop this year will average 
less than that of last year. Cotton spray 
poison continues to give considerable 
grief to producers in the cotton areas. 
Many would like to find dependable lo- 
cations in the desert mesquite-catsclaw 
areas. But the locations where one ean 
depend on an average crop each year are 
hard to find. As one rides over the state 
one cannot help but notice the very lim 
ited possibility of expansion for the fu 
ture. 

Honey Prices: There seems to be very 
little honey moving to market at the 
present due to low prices. Many pro 
ducers have only a small amount and 
naturally are trying to get a fair price 
for it. Many feel that with improved 
business conditions there is hope of a 
better demand for honey this fall and 
winter. 

Miscellaneous: Colony conditions vary 
with each locality due to difference in 
rainfall and elevation. In the farming 
areas where bees are not extracted too 
close generally go into winter in good 
condition. Locally bees are gathering 
considerable pollen and it is hoped they 
will gather enough honey to winter on, 
but there is no prospect of any surplus. 
Some colonies here were not extracted 
this spring and yet have a very small 
surplus on hand. 

Mr. Crockett, our State bee inspector 
reports more FB found this year than 
last season. It is located on our eastern 
and western border and it is possible 
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that it is gradually coming in from out 
side of the State.—Leslie Wedgworth, 
Oracle, Ariz. 
eee 
OREGON, September 6. 
Honey Crop: Latest 


reports indicate’ tne 
honey crop in the fire 
weed areas is the best 


in five years. It has 





also been better than 
usual in the Umatilla 
district. In the Wil- 
lamette Valley and 


Malheur County it has 
been less than usual. Other districts are 
about normal. 

Prices: Prices appear to be standing 
about where they were last year. 

Miscellaneous: Mr. George H. Vansell, 
of the Federal Bee Culture Laboratory 
at Davis, California, accompanied by his 
assistant, Mr. Watson, visited Oregon 
early this spring to check on the colonies 
in Oregon being studied for the influence 
of pollen left in storage through the win 
ter. These two workers also spent about 
three weeks studying the honey flora in 
the fruit producing section of Rogue 
River Valley. During July Mr. Vansell 
again returned to Oregon to accompany 
the writer on a trip to eastern Oregon 
to give special attention to the honey 
and pollen producing plants and _ their 
nectar concentration, 

It is hoped that we ean look forward 
to a bulletin on Oregon honey and pollen 
plants, the studies that have 
been carried on over the past few years 
and such other information as has ae 
cumulated for several years. We deeply 
appreciate the cooperation we have re 
ceived from many beekeepers and will be 
asking for further assistance in checking 
on our final report. 

The final printed bulletin based on the 
honey studies carried on a number 
of years ago is now in the editor’s hands 
und should be published during the next 
month or two. Two preliminary mimeo 
graphed reports were published and 
since then we have been looking forward 
to the time when we could publish a final 
printed report. Due to the faet that Prof. 
A. 8S. Burrier, who was in charge of this 
study, wus assigned to special govern 
ment work, the preparation of the final 
bulletin was greatly delayed. Mr. Bur 
rier, however, had the manuscript about 
ready for publication when he unfortu 
nately died this spring. Following the 
death of Prof. Burrier, Mr. Gorton, of the 
Farm Management Department, cooper 
uted in the final preparation of the bul 
letin. 


based on 
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Our bulletin entitled “Beekeeping in 
Oregon,” which been available fo: 
many years, has again gone out of print 
und will be reprinted as soon as possible 
with some slight alterations. The new 
edition of this bulletin will also be avail 
able sometime during this summer. 

It now appears certain that the next 
annual meeting of the State Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in Portland. 
There is also a strong possibility that 
we will be cooperating with the bee 
keepers of the state of Washington and 
will arrange for part of the meeting to 
be held jointly with the Washington As 
sociation, which will be meeting in Van 
ecouver, Washington, at the same time. 


has 


H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, Oregon. 
eee 
ALABAMA, September 6. 
Weather: Conditions 
through June were 
good but July was ex 
tremely hot and dry 


and August was tov 
wet for 
The temperature dw 
ing the year 
eraged 441 degrees 
hotter than normal 
‘according to the local weather bureau. 
Colony Condition: All colonics were in 
fine condition on July 1 but two months 
of bad weather has caused them 
sume much of the stores that they had 


bees to work. 


has av 





to con 


at that time. Practically all of tnem 
still have enough for winter stores but 
they do not have the abundance that 


they did earlier in the season. All colin 
ies have been requeened. 

Plant Condition: The wet weather in 
August caused the fall honey plants to 
develop well and the bees are now work 
ing on bitterweed, partridge peas and 
pusley. Clover plants for 1939 are more 
plentiful than for several years and are 
in good condition, 

Honey Market: The extremely hot 
weather has caused people in the South 
to eat lighter For this reason the 
demand for honey has been slow but we 
with the 


foods. 
are expecting it to increase 
coming of cool weather. 

Miscellaneous: The demand for queens 
has been rather slow since the time for 
spring increase, There coubt, 
several reasons for this. Some beekeepers 
are planning to kill their colonies and 
replace with the spring; 
others have been so busy earing for 4 
bumper crop that they have not had 
time to requeen. 

Many of the reports that we get of 
the honey this are disap 
pointing compared to they were 


are, no 


. " 
packages in 


season 
what 


crop 
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two months ago. Very few beekeepers 
are harvesting the crop that they antici 
pated but all of them report a very fine 
quality.—Paul Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 
eee 
NORTH DAKOTA, September 6. 


Weather: Conditivns 
have been favorable 
for beekeeping except 
for a hot, dry period 
of a week or ten days 
in early August when 
the nectar flow slowed 
down. A few days of 
cool, cloudy weather 
of late kept bees from 
gathering. At no time, however, has 
there been a serious lack of nectar. 

Grasshoppers: Extensive flight dis 
persal of grasshoppers during late sum 
mer caused some damage to beekeeping 
prospects. Heavy flights of the insects 
occurred on hot days, especially when the 
winds were from the south and south 
east, and the dispersal appeared to be 
mainly to the north and northwest. In a 
few areas the grasshoppers were report 
ed to strip and devour the sweet clover 
bloom about as fast as it developed. 
Some damage to the young clover plants 
was observed in fields where grasshopper 
control work was neglected. 

Crop Conditions: From present indi 
cations the eastern North Dakota bee- 
keepers will take off about 125 pounds 
of honey per colony. Beekeeping pros 
pects along the Missouri River Valley, of 
western North Dakota, appeared satis- 
factory when I visited that section in 
July. 

Sweet clover bleom was abundant this 
past season as was forecast, on the basis 
of the young plants, the previous yerr. 
An interesting trend in the sweet clover 
situation is a pronounced shifting over 
to the growing of yeliow sweet clover. 
Dr. H. L. Walster, Dean of Agriculture 
of the N. D. Agricultural College, ex 
plained to the beekeepers, at the recent 
summer meeting, that this is due to the 
greater suitability of yellow sweet clover 
for hay and the hardier and more drouth 
resistant character of the plant, over the 
white variety. He said that farmers are 
realizing the greater palatability of the 
vellow clover for their livestock and as a 
result are increasing its acreage. 

Summer Meeting: The combined sum 
mer meeting of the Minnesota and North 
Dakota beekeepers’ associations, held at 
Grand Forks, N. D., and Crookston, Minn., 
July 28 and 29, will long be remembered 
us a pleasant and profitable experience by 
the 150 or more who attended. Besides 
those present from Minnesota and the 
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Dakotas, visitors were present from 
Kansas, Louisiana, Manitoba, Mississippi 
and Texas. The whole program of discus 
sions on beekeeping management, honey 
cookery and the tour of commercial apia 
ries was full of interest for everyone. 

Colony Conditions: Reports indicate 
that colonies are in a satisfactory condi 
tion with regard to brood and bees and 
that although the nectar flow of late has 
been slow, honey stores will be fairly ade 
quate. A few beekeepers have mentioned 
to me their intention to kill off their col 
onies this fall with the idea of restocking 
the hives next spring with package bees. 
Most beekeepers, however, will continue 
to winter over their bees in cellars or in 
packing cases out of doors.—J. A. Munro, 
Fargo, N. D. 

eee 
ONTARIO, September 9. 


Weather: Conditions 
of weather are just as 
opposite to what they 
were a month ago as 
ean be imagined. At 
that time we had had 
three weeks of hot, 
sultry weather with 
frequent heavy rains. 
Then suddenly it be 
came very cool and dry and of course the 
buckwheat honey flow ended abruptly. 
At present the ground is dry and as hard 
as good elay loam can get, but for all 
that clover is in good shape as much 
rain during early August caused a rank 
growth of all vegetation. 

Crop Conditions: Generally speaking, 
the buckwheat honey flow was good for 
the first three weeks of August and 
while I have no information to allow me 
to make a positive statement, judging 
from reports received I would say the 
crop is about average and much better 
than a vear ago. 

Crop estimates are in line with last 
month’s report. The movement of large 
lots of honey have not been general. We 
have had a fine local demand with sales 
of approximately 10,000 pounds from our 
door to travelers and farmers of the dis 
trict. With no special efforts to sell hon 
ey, not even a roadside stand, I consider 
this very good business. A large part of 
this business has been with families buy 
ing from 50 pounds to 300 pounds, The 
consumption of honey is inereasing rap 
idly. Just why this is I cannot say but 
we are glad that it is a fact. 

Miscellaneous: We expect to start 
taking off the buckwheat honey about 
the 10th of September and then it will 
not be long till feeding and packing is 
again in order with a long winter with 
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us before we are really prepared for it. 

Speaking today with one of our apiary 
inspectors he told me that colonies from 
which he had taken buckwheat honey 
were almost destitute of food. He is plac 
ing a food-chamber on each colony and 
in his opinion, many colonies will starve 
this fall if honey is removed from strong 
colonies that have been run for extracted 
honey, leaving the bees with but the us 
ual single-story brood chamber. While 
we have some 300 colonies with food 
chambers yet the bulk of our bees winter 
in one brood chamber, so it will be up to 
the writer to warn the boys to be on the 
look-out for colonies that may be desti 
tute of stores. Of course, where two full 
depth bodies are used all the time, no 
lack of stores will be apparent. But at 
the risk of being called a nitwit, we 
must again confess that our limited ex 
perience with double brood-chambers is 
anything but satisfactory. Returns are 
so much lower than when queens are 
confined to one brood-chamber that we 
are ready to put up with the disadvan 
tages of the latter plan. A few weeks ago 
on examining the lower story of a double 
brood-chamber colony, I was struck at 
the useless condition of the lower story 
as it had most of the combs filled with 
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pollen. In the upper brood-chamber the 
queen was functioning all right and I 
was wondering just how much good that 
lower story was to the colony. However, 
as I have often admitted, many better 
beekeepers than we are use the two full 
depth brood-chambers and not for a mo 
ment would I advise against them simply 
because we do not like them. 

This fall we will have to replace a 
number of worn-out winter-cases and it 
is hard for us to decide just what form 
of protection to provide for the colonies 
needing new overcoats. At present many 
are using the paper method and while 
they are no doubt having good results 
we do not like the plan. So present inten 
tions are to make a plain single case with 
eedar sills and bottoms. Bottoms are 
loose from the winter case and hives can 
be placed on stands very easily and re 
moved if necessary. However, we seldom 
take the hives out of winter-cases as 
they seem to do well if packed on sides 
all summer and fall. It is a very short 
job to prepare a colony for winter, only 
top packing being required. But here 
again, individual tastes differ, and the 
amount and quality of stores, after all, 
really make up about 90% of the factors 


‘that mean good wintering. 





A PRIZE WINNER 


H. C. Short’s attractive honey exhibit which took the blue ribbon at Alabama State Fair in 1937. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Another Queen Stinging Experience 


In regard to queens stinging, (page 
560) I have handled thousands _ of 
queens in the last fifty years and 
think I have been stung by them just 
three times. It hurts about half as 
much as worker stings, and the 
stinger is not left in. Twice I was 
stung on the lip when biting off a 
queen’s wing because I didn’t happen 
to have a knife with me—H. H. 
Porter, Baraboo, Wisc. 

eee 
The Message of the Queen 

Someone has said that, all other 
things being equal, a colony of bees 
is governed by a feminine aristocra- 
cy; that the present day stingers are 
merely part of the honeysacs used 
before man’s prodigious tinkering 
necessitated such sharp weapons of 
offense and defense; also the queen 
is represented as the “heart of the 
colony” or the ‘“‘soul of the colony,” 
but a queen in name only without 
royal authority. Perhaps everyone 
has seen the circle of bees surround- 
ing a queen, how they seem to touch 
her gently, caressingly. No one has 
explained her message. Why is it, in 
the case of an alien queen, she is 
sometimes subjected to mob vio- 
lence, a martyr to the cause of honey 
and money? Perhaps, in the hurry 
and excitement of other things, part 
of the inhabitants of the hive have 
failed to receive her message, and 
recognize only an unbidden stranger. 
However that may be, the queen 
surely has a message, perhaps of 
love, life, the business of honey, or a 


message of bee law—or a challenge 
of defiance—as you will agree as 
next time slowly, carefully, you ob- 
serve the royal procession.—Chas. H. 
Huey, Waycross, Ga. 
eee 

More About Queens Stinging 

Well, I have been stung by a 
queen bee, and it was not because of 
light summer slacks. I have handled 
hundreds of queens, and not until 
last summer did I get my surprise. I 
had a young mated queen, and in 
trying to get her in proper position 
for clipping, she squirmed around in 
such a way that one of her legs was 
twisted, and she stung me. I did not 
blame her. So Mr. Neill is not the 
only one to have this experience.— 
C. F. Rife, Naperville, Ills. 


Preston Method of Introducing 
Queens 

Prior to introducing a queen I 
place in a new cage (one which has 
never been used before) several bees 
from the colony into which the queen 
is to be introduced and allow the 
cage to remain in the hive 24 hours 
or more. These bees are then released 
and several young’ bees (just 
emerged from cells) are run into 
cage, and with them the new queen. 
After a few hours the old queen is 
removed from the hive and the new 
one immediately released. Advan- 
tages claimed: Safety in introduc- 
ing, practically no delay in egg lay- 
ing and avoidance of necessity for 
looking over hive for queen cells.— 
S. Preston, Roanoke, Va. 





A roadside apiary owned by Mr. Edwin W. Selfe, near Monroeville, Ohio, on Route 18. Mr. Selfe 
has an attractive roadside stand and this apiary helps honey sales. 
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A Confab 


By the Editors 





More About Abnormal Supersedure 

We had hoped to conelude the diseus 
sion of this topic in the September Con 
fab. However, it now seems apparent 
that the causes of abnormal supersedure 
are becoming better understood. The ar 
ticle by A. V. Dowling, page 621 of this 
issue, entitled, “Abnormal Supersedure,” 
is instructive and throws more light on 
this problem. Read the article carefully. 

Two conditions causing early superse 
dure, and brought about by = shipping 
hees ‘in combless packages—one men 
tioned by Mr. Manley in the August 
Confab, the other by E. R. Root in the 
September issue—appear to be so import 
ant and vital to the future of our indus 
try and especially the business of ship 
ping bees that we 
further, 

Mr. Manley in the August Confab 
brings out the fact that a queen shipped 
in a package, having been idle for some 
days in transit, cannot respond to sud 
den and copious egg laying when put into 
a hive containing drawn combs. She acts 
like a failing queen and may be super 
seded. If placed in a hive with full 
sheets of foundation this same queen 
will have time to gradually acquire her 
full laying capacity while the bees are 
huilding cells in readiness for egg lay 
ing. 

Annie DPD. Betts, editor of “The Bee 
World,’ London, England, makes the 
following comment in the September is 
sue: 

“The ‘Confab’ in progress at pres- 
ent in Gleanings is dealing with su- 
persedure of queens by package 
bees; and R. O. B. Manley con 
tributes to it a very probable expla- 
nation of the catastrophe. The queen 
in or sent with a package has been 
idle for some time and cannot come 
into full lay at once. If the bees are 
hived on foundation, well and good 
—she has time to get into laying 
trim before they have a large area 
of brood cells ready for her. But if 
they are put on to drawn combs she 
is unable to fill the big nest the bees 
at once prepare for her. This is a 
matter worth remembering when 
hiving a new colony, whose queen 
for any reason has been idle awhile.” 

The foregoing comment coming from 
one with thorough scientifie training 


must «diseuss them 


and wide experience in beekeeping lends 
weight to Mr. Manley’s statement. 

What is the Solution to Problem? 

Mr. Manley suggests hiving packages 
on starters and later giving full sheets 
of foundation. This might answer fo: 
the person handling only a few pack 
ages. Commercial beekeepers have ample 
drawn combs and usually combs of honey 
are used. This method obviates feeding 
sugar syrup and saves time in getting 
full sheets of foundation drawn out. If, 
however, the use of drawn combs results 
in a high percentage of supersedure it 
may be necessary to hive packages on 
foundation instead of drawn combs, ev 
en though drawn combs are plentiful. 
Shipping Queens in Dry Cages Within 

Packages 

Within the past decade some shippers 
have used and are still using a dry cage, 
that is, a cage with no candy or attend 


“ant bees with the queen. This cage con 


taining the queen is hung in the bee 
shipping cage among the bees. Shippers 
who use this type of queen cage claim 
that the bees feed the queen lavishly 
enroute and that she is ready to lay as 
soon as she is released among the bees. 
It seems possible that this method of 
shipping the queen in a package might 
overcome, to some extent, at least, the 
condition causing supersedure referred 
to by Mr. Manley. Those who have had 
experience with the dry cage method may 
wish to report experiences. 

Mell Pritchard Tells Us More About 

Dried-up Queens 

The second condition causing super 
sedure relates to queens drying up after 
they get started laying and after they 
lay all the eggs that the limited 
amount of bees in the packages will take 
eare of, up until the first cycle of brood 
begins to emerge. Mell will tell us about 
it: 

In the September Confab E. R 
Root described the drying-up of 
queens in colonies started from pack- 
ages, and said that I would present 
my solution to the problem. 

I have had no experience in start- 
ing colonies with packages except in 
starting queen mating nuclei. These 
are started each with one-half pound 
of bees with a queen on two drawn 
combs and fed sugar syrup. I have, 
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until this last season, used virgin 
queens. Last spring we got laying 
queens from the south with which 
to start them, and found them a 
great improvement over virgins. I 
find that in a few days these queens 
lay all the eggs that the bees can 
cover, then begin to dry up and final 
ly stop laying until the brood begins 
to emerge, and it often happens that 
they disappear during this time. If I 
am not mistaken this same thing 
happens frequently when packages 
are put into hives. 

In order to lessen the duration of 
this eggless period, I suggest the bee- 
keeper wishing to start colonies from 
packages should have them come in 
two shipments about 11 days apart. 

About the time the queen in the 





Mell explains between puffs. 


last shipment starts laying, exchange 
half of the frames containing brood 
from the first shipment, for empty 
combs from the last shipment. Use 
the oldest brood and brush all the 
bees from all combs exchanged. This 
will shorten, by half, the period 
during which the queens in both 
shipments are restricted in egg lay- 
ing, and should lessen the danger 
of their being superseded. Beekeep- 
ers have reported giving combs of 
emerging brood to packages about 11 
days after they were made up. In this 
way they eliminated the supersedure 
of the queens because the queens 
were then able to lay in cells from 
which young bees emerged. Further- 
more, the addition of young bees en 
abled the queens to increase their 
laying. 
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This last plan would seem to be 
better than exchanging combs and 
is for those who do not have colonies 
to draw from. 

Mell Pritchard 

In this connection it has been suggest 
ed that one or two pounds of queenless 
bees be added to each package about two 
weeks after packages are installed to en 
able queens to continue laying normally 
and to prevent them from “drying up.” 
Some have tried this and report good re 
sults. 


More About Over-Wintered Colonies vs. 
Package Bees 

In September Confab, E. R. Root had 
considerable to say about beekeepers in 
the North killing off colonies in the fall 
and stocking the hives with packages the 
following spring. Our readers may re 
call an article in the May, 1937, Glean 
ings, pages 281-283, entitled, “Why wor 
ry about Wintering,” by Ira D. Bart 
lett, East Jordon, Mich., who has been 
practising this method for vears. 

Now comes Jack Deyell, manager of 
The Root Co, apiaries, to argue for win 
tered-over colonies in food chamber 
hives. Read what he says: 

I have never favored killing colo- 
nies in the fall and I doubt if I would 
favor it if I lived in the far North. 
During 1917 and 1918 I was engaged 
in commercial beekeeping in North- 
ern Michigan and wintered bees in 
a cellar. It didn’t take much labor to 
put the bees into the cellar late in 
the fall and to remove them in the 
spring. 

I think cellar wintering is prefer- 
able for the far North but I do think 
that good strong colonies with deep 
food chambers crammed full of good 
well-ripened honey will stand an aw 
ful lot of grief wintered outdoors, 
even in the far North, especially if 
the bees are given protection. It is 
pretty hard to kill a populous colony 
in a double brood-chamber hive ad- 
equately supplied with good honey. 

Here are my reasons for favoring 
wintered-over colonies: 

1. I wouldn’t want to be bothered 
applying Cyanogas to each colony 
to kill the bees. That stuff costs 
money and is sort of dangerous to 
use on a large scale. I know because 
I have used it many a time. 

2. I wouldn’t want to clean the 
dead bees out of each hive and haul 
the hives into a building suitable for 
storing combs during the winter to 
make them mouse-proof. Nor would 
I care to handle these hives again 


(Continued on page 661) 
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Spinster 





Frost always comes 
early here, seldom later 
than the first of Septem- 
ber, but this year we 
have had several nights 
in succession with heavy 
frost, and old-timers are 
presaging an early winter. I really 
do not know why they think so. In- 
dians usually have a reason, and they 
study Nature so closely that I have 
a little faith in them. But here is one 
belief that I never think to prove 
out: If wasps build near the ground, 
there will be very little snow, but if 
their nests are high up on trees, 
rocks, or bushes, the snow will be 
very deep. 

If it were honeybees, I might be- 
lieve it, but when wasps show so lit- 
tle sense, laying up nothing for win- 
ter, I don’t believe even instinct can 
guide them that far. 


Plant More Sweet Clover 


In spite of the frosts, sweet clover 
is gaily blooming away, along road- 
sides, and through the fields. The 
pest of which I wrote, apparently 
did little damage, eating the leaves 
from only a few of the bushes. We 
speak of sweet clover as bushes, be- 
cause it grows so tall and rank, 

We had a visit, last month, from a 
nephew, living in Leeds County, and 
he advises us to sow sweet clover all 
through our pastures. It might be a 
splendid idea, too. Right now our 
pasture-land consists of ‘‘choppings”’ 
and bush-land only. Where brush 
was piled and burned, grass-seed 
and clover was sown, but now but- 
tercups are fast killing out every- 
thing else. 

Our cows are turned behind a long 
hill or mountain, which runs six or 
seven miles without a break. There 
isn’t a fence to stop the animals, and 
do they love to wander! 

The boy of the family shoulders a 
rifle, calls the dog, and sets out 
about five o’clock. The gun is taken 
because bears and wolves are plenti 
ful hereabout, and the bounty on a 
wolf is well worth having. He re- 
turns at dark, sometimes with the 
cows, but often without them, leg- 
weary, and irritable. Might not sweet 
clover solve the problem of keeping 
them at home? And what a saving 
it would be on shoe-leather and tem- 
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Jane Says: 





per as well. Besides it 
would be the honeybees’ 
stamping ground, or do 
bees have a stamping 
ground! I think it might 
be called that. Honey 
Boy plans a large bee 
yard, so what is better than making 
all possible preparations for it, and 
assuring its success by producing 
ample bee-pasturage, when it means 
cow pasturage as well. 


A Beginner’s Crop 


_ Bees did fairly well this season, 
in spite of our long-continued drouth. 
A young man, the fire-ranger about 
whom I spoke of going into bees 
again, brought his honey here to ex- 
tract. It did sound good to hear the 
whirr of the extractor, and the putt, 
putt, of the small engine running it. 
He expected 200 pounds from his 
two hives, but had nearer 150. 

I think he made a big mistake in 
not taking off his honey earlier in 


“the season, and having all clover 


honey. There was a mixture of clo- 
ver, buckwheat, and goldenrod hon- 
ey, and though good and most pala 
table, it was not clover honey. by 
any means. 


Bees on Shares 


A neighboring lady has made me 
quite a proposition. She offers to buy 
me package bees next summer, and 
take her pay in honey. I think it al- 
most too good to be true, but it is 
another case of trying to get free of 
those bees’ stings. Oh well, we see 
that everywhere in life, do we not? 
Those with means sufficient like the 
other fellow to do the work, and we 
can laugh up our sleeve, because it 
is the man doing the work, taking 
the stings on the chin, and liking it, 
who gets the most enjoyment, after 
all. 


Honey for Winter 


In putting away our fruit, pickles, 
etc., I am only sorry my sealers are 
not half of them full of delicious 
honey. There is nothing like it for 
coughs and colds, no sweet to equal 
it, either. Set honey and corn syrup 
side by side on your table, and see 
which disappears first. It shows good 
sense, too.—Spinster Jane. 
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American Honey Institute Notes 





When the American Dietetics As- 
sociation meets in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on October 10 to 14, two in- 
teresting trips will be taken. One 
will be to Rochester, Minnesota, to 
visit the Mayo Clinic and the other 
to Madison, Wisconsin. At the noon 
luncheon to be served at the Me- 
morial Union in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin’s Best Foods will be featured. 
These best foods are: milk, honey, 
cheese, and cherries. Honey will be 
served with hot muffins. The mem- 
bers and their guests will find at 
their places a miniature bottle of 
milk, one of honey, a sample of 
cheese and a small loaf of Honey 
Crust Bread. 


eee 

The American Public Health Con- 
vention is to be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., on October 24 to 28. Mrs. Wine- 
fred Loggans will be in charge of 
Kellogg’s booth and has arranged to 
exhibit honey in connection with 
their cereals and to distribute a new 
leaflet. 

eee 

Mrs. Harriett M. Grace is to ap- 
pear on the Homemakers’ Hour over 
Wisconsin stations WHA and WLBL 
from 10:30 to 10:42 on. Thursday 
morning, Sept. 15. Her subject is 
“The Prudent Homemaker’ Uses 
Honey.” Copies of this broadcast may 


be had by writing to the Institute. 
eee 


Entries from the various parts of 
the United States are being received 
daily for the Cookery Contest. Mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee have 
kindly consented to act as judges. 

eee 

During the first ten days of Sep- 
tember the Institute received many 
requests from Home Demonstration 
Agents, Home Economics Instructors, 
and others interested in Foods. 
Among other requests were those 
for Honey Candy and Honey Popcorn 
from a commercial concern, from 
bakers who are following in the steps 
of those who are making bakery 
goods better by using honey, from 
gas and electric companies for our 
literature and recipes, from an east- 
ern broadcasting station for material 
on honey, for suggestions for win- 
dow displays, for fair exhibits, from 
bottling works, from a large church 
for the names of companies that 


make pure beeswax candles, from a 
soft drink concern, from soda foun- 
tains and from a state institution the 
question came “Where can I buy a 
large supply of honey?” 
eee 
The Chicago Northwestern Rail- 
road Company will feature honey in 
their dining cars during Honey Har- 
vest Week, October 24 to 29. 
eee 
J. R. Bradshaw and Sons of Wen 
dell, Idaho, is to sponsor a $1500 
radio program for honey. 
eee 
During the last few months the 
Institute had filled requests for lit- 
erature from people in Canada, In- 
dia, Japan, South Africa, Trinidad, 
Venezuela, New South Wales, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Germany, and British 
Guiana. 
eee 
Requests for 45,000 copies of Con- 
test Rules have been received and 
sent out gratis. Many requests have 
been coming in for the Honey Har- 
vest Week Streamers that are also 
sent gratis. 





MARKETING AGREEMENT PRO- 
GRAM 


The following release dated Sept. 
2, 1938, has been received from U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration: 

“The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration announced today 
final approval and the _ issuance 
of an order covering a market- 
ing agreement program to _ reg 
ulate the handling in_ interstate 
and foreign commerce of package 
honey bees and queen bees produced 
in United States. The marketing 
agreement and order program will 
be made effective September 6, 1938, 
and will replace the present market- 
ing agreement program and license 
in effect since May, 1934. 

“The new program requires han- 
dlers of bees and queens to file with 
the Control Committee administer- 
ing the program the prices at which 
they offer bees, comb packages, and 
queens for sale, and to sell at the 
prices at which they have filed. Cer- 
tain unfair methods of competition 

(Continued on page 660) 
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Talks to 





October in the north 
ern states and Canada 
brings decidedly cool 
nights and usually some 
frost. While the days 
may be warm and bees 
may carry in some nec- 
tar and pollen there is 
«au marked difference in 
their behavior. Bees 
seem listless and appear 
to know that cold weath- 
‘ris near. 

Surplus Honey Stored in October 

Two years ago we had an exceptionally 
warm sultry spell from October 5 to 19. 
Strong colonies actually stored surplus 
honey from aster. The warm spell was 
followed by cold weather which contin 
ued without a let-up. Bees did not have 
au chance to ripen the nectar, due to con 
tinued cold and this resulted in dysen 
tery before spring; in fact, many colo 
nies were lost that winter. We hope this 
bit of history may not repeat itself, even 
though we did get a little surplus from 
uster. 

A Word About Two-story Brood Cham- 
bers for Comb Honey 

In the August “Talks” I mentioned our 
experience this season with double-story 
colonies for comb honey. The accompany 
ing picture shows one of our best comb 
honey colonies occupying a deep food 
chamber, or what is commonly called a 
double brood-chamber 10-frame hive. At 
the time the picture was taken, in earl) 
July, three filled supers were above a 
bee-escape board ready to be taken off. 


The remaining four supers were found 
filled when removed later. 
This is no unusual reeord in comb 


honey production but it shows what can 
he done with a double brood-chamber 
colony. While attending a meeting in In 
diana the latter part of July this year | 
received an authentic report of colonies 
that had stored over 300 pounds of comb 
honey. This would mean that each colo 
ny would have at least a dozen supers. 

But to get back to the double brood 
chamber: It seems to me it has some de 
cided advantages. In the first place, it 
furnishes more comb space for brood 
rearing, which means less congestion in 
the brood-chamber, which in turn should 
mean less of a tendency to swarm, Au 
thorities tell us that congestion within 
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Beginners 





a hive (and that must 
have reference to the 


brood-chamber, also the 


supers) is the prime 
cause of swarming. 
Then, too, the double 


brood-chamber furnishes 
more comb space for the 
storage of pollen. In 
comb-honey production 
this means that there is 
less likelihood of pollen 
being earried up into the 
than is the when th 
single brood-chamber is used. Some pe 
fectly fine comp honey seetions are fre 
quently spoiled they contain a 
sprinkling of pollen cells. Double brood 
chambers help to eliminate pollen in sec 
tions, 


sections, case 


because 


There are some further advantages in 


using double brood-chambers for comb 











Colony in double brood-chamber hive produced 
good crop of comb honey this season. 
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honey, which, for lack of space I cannot 
mention at this time, but will try to men 
tion in a future issue. 


Three Fundamental Wintering Require- 
ments 
These requirements are, pepulous colo- 
nies, an abundance of food of good quali 
ty for winter and early spring, and ade- 
quate protection against the elements. 
As mentioned, in September “Talks” it 
is unwise to attempt wintering weak col 
onies. All such colonies should united 
early in the fall. Only strong colonies 
ean withstand the rigors of a severe win 
ter in the North. 
Food Chamber Usually Solves Food Prob- 


lem 
Beekeepers who are using the food 
chamber hive need not worry about win 


ter bee food, provided the season is nor 
mal. For the benefit of beginners who 
have not learned about the food-cham 
ber—it either a shallow or deep ex 
tracting super well filled with honey. 
This is given to each colony in addition 


is 


to what honey there may be in the 
brood-chamber. This means that each 
colony is wintered in a_ two-story, or 


what is commonly ealled, a double brood 
chamber hive. 

Colonies occupying. food-chamber hives 
throughout the likely to be 
stronger in bees than are colonies with 
out food-chambers. Food-chamber colo 
nies likely to have ample pollen, 
which essential for early brood 
rearing in the spring. 

Then, there is this added advantage in 
wintering in a food-chamber hive: The 
winter-cluster forms between the two sets 
of that is, the cluster envelops 
the upper portion of the combs of the 
lower hive or brood-chamber proper, al 
sa the lower portion of the combs in the 
food-chamber. The eluster can then move 
laterally, if necessary, between the two 
of combs, on to fresh honey. The 
cluster of bees in early winter is found 
near the front of the hive, over the hive 
entranee, and winter advances the 
hees move upward as the honey in the 
combs is gradually consumed. 


season are 


are 


sO 


18 


combs, 


sets 


as 


Wintering in Single-Story Hives 

For heekeepers who do not use food 
chamber hives it is necessary to carefully 
estimate the amount of honey in each 
hive. A standard comb filled with honey 
contains between five and six pounds. 
On this basis it is easy to estimate the 
amount of honey in each hive. 

Another way to determine the approx 
imate amount of honey in a hive is to 
weigh the hive of bees. The gross weight 
of a single-story 10-frame hive of bees 
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Windbreak consisting of a fence with boards 
spaced about 1” apart, also a natural wind- 
break. 


should be not less than 80 or 85 pounds. 
The hive with a metal and innet 
cover empty weighs about 
338 pounds. Making allowance for some 
pollen and about five pounds of 
about 40 pounds should be deducted 
from the gross weight to determine the 
amount of honey. Any shortage of stores 
should be made up by substituting combs 
heavy with honey, if available, for emp 
ty combs, or, by feeding sugar syrup. 
How to Make and Feed Syrup 
To estimate the amount of sugar need 
ed one should plan for as many pounds 
of sugar as the colony is short on stores, 
not allowing for water in 
(Continued on page 657) 
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Pail of syrup inverted over hole in inner cover. 
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Long-Idea Hives 

Question.—— Have you ever 
tried the ‘‘long-idea’’ hive— 
that is, a hive on the flat, not 
tiered? To my mind, hives ex- 
tended laterally instead of ver- 
tically undeniable ad- 
vantages. For instance, queens need much less 
encouragement to enlarge the brood-nest in a 
horizontal direction than would be necessary 
to induce them to enter an upper story. Greater 
ease in manipulation is another advantage. 
Furthermore, flat hives call for less attention 
and can be packed down for winter by remov- 
ing a few frames and filling the intervening 
space with cork dust or some other suitable 
packing material.—John DeBurgh Leake, Eng 
land. 





possess 


Answer.—An extensive article on the 
“long idea” hive is found in the late 
editions of the A B C and X Y Z of Bee 
Culture. We have used the “long-idea” 
hive, and under some conditions especial 
ly for elderly people, or women who can 
not lift heavy supers, this hive offers 
certain advantages. There is nothing 
heavier to lift than an individual comb 
or frame. But for commercial honey pro- 
duction in most of the northern states, 
it is not as satisfactory as the regular 
standard Langstroth hive of ten-frame 
size. The difficulty presented by the 
“long-idea” is that while it may contain 
twenty-five, or even as many as thirty, 
frames or combs, it is an awkward prop 
osition to handle; it is not adapted for 
tiering up, and, moreover, the capacity 
may not be sufficient to take care of a 
strong colony from a good queen. Fur 
thermore, such a hive might not hold a 
big yield of surplus honey unless the 
filled combs were removed as soon as 
filled during the honey flow and empty 
combs put back on. 


Can Queens Sting 


Question.—While living in southern New 
York state I was stung by a queen bee. I re- 
ceived two stings in my hand. They hurt much 
worse than a worker sting.—John H. Rising, 
California. 


Answer.—While the belief was once 
current that queen bees would not sting 
human beings, although they would sting 
a rival queen, it is now known that they 
do oceasionally sting when picked up by 
the owner. See page 560 of this journal 
for September, 1938. That the sting of 
a queen bee is worse than that of a 
worker hardly seems probable. Stings of 
ordinary bees vary in their pain inflict 
ing qualities, according to the location 
of the sting, and whether or not there is 
a honey flow on at the time. During win- 
ter the stings are less painful than in 
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Answered 





summer. A_ sting is more 
painful around the finger 
nails, the eyes, the end of 
the nose and the lips, than it 
is elsewhere. 


Distance Absconding Swarms Travel 


Question.—What is the longest distance an 
absconding swarm has been known to travel? 
How far can they be expected to travel on the 
average? Do they always go in a straight line 
after they start for their home or tree !—John 
Allen, Washington. 

Answer.—I 


assume by “absconding 
swarm” you 


mean swarms leaving the 
cluster for a new home, not necessarily 
swarms deserting their hives. I once 
chased a swarm till I lost sight of it and 
then followed for about three miles 
without finding it clustered. Yet it may 
have clustered so quickly that I passed 
its new home. The farthest I actually 
have known is about two and one-half 
miles. This swarm left its clustering 
place next my cottage in North Truro, 
Mass., and lit in the backyard of a man 
distance in this 
ease was slightly over two and one nalf 
miles. Several years ago either Glean 
ings or A. B. J. published a statement of 
a swarm’s traveling 20 miles over the 
prairie in some western state. Though I 
do not know with certainty the answers 
to your questions, I can surmise from 
what I have seen. Their traveling is 
governed by the surroundings. In a wood 
ed country generally the distance is not 
over half to three-quarters of a mile. In 
my own experience I have known of 
many swarms finding a home within a 
mile of their hive. In regard to the 
straight line, unlike the individual bee, 
the swarm usually travels in a straight 
line if it has selected a home. If it has 
not selected a home it wanders in a zig 
zag line, clustering for a spell, only to 
take up its wanderings again. I have seen 
swarms with virgin queens stay for a 
long time in the air wandering from 
place to place restlessly. I presume this 
happens when the virgin is old enough to 
mate and is off by herself or taking fre- 
quent short excursions by herself. Even 
swarms do not take a straight line until 
they get above trees and buildings for 
they will follow the ground closely when 
going over a hill, flying no higher than 
a man’s head, but once the crest of the 
hill is reached the swarm mounts into 
the air and may be as high as 200 feet 
or more when it passes a low area.—Al- 
len Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
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Caloric Value of Honey 


Question—What is the caloric value per 
100 grams of honey, also the alkali and acid- 
ity of honey, also the sugar content? Is this 
ehanged any when the honey is used to cook 
with? If} so, state the change and any other 
important food value gained in the use of 
honey !—Edwin M. Grebe, Indiana. 





Answer.—The caloric value of honey, 
as compared with other sugars, accord 
ing to Mary Schwartz Rose, Department 
of Nutrition, Teachers’ College, Colum 
bia University, is shown in the table: 

“100 calorie 
portion 


Wt. 

Measure Oz. 

“Corn syrup 1% tblspns. 1.5 
Honey 1 tbispn. 1.1 
Maple sugar 4 tblispns. 1.1 
Maple syrup 1% tblspns. 1.2 
Molasses 1% tbispns. 1.2 


Sugar (white gr.) 2 tbispns. 0.9 


= (white loaf) 3% lumps 0.9 
‘ (white powd.) 2 tblspns. 0.9 
” (brown) 2 tbispns. 0.9 


“In other words, 1 tablespoon of honey 
based on caloric value is equal to 1% ta- 
blespoons corn syrup, 4 tablespoons ma 
ple sugar, 1% tablespoons molasses, ete. 
The above chart just concerns the cal 
ories within given portions of various 
types of sugars. Honey has about 50 
percent more sweetening value than the 
best cane molasses. The best grade cane 
syrup contains about 30 percent water, 
while honey contains about, 17 percent 
water.” 

There is no authoritative statement 
showing that the calorie value of honey 
is changed in cooking. The probabilities 
are that very little change takes place. 

Attempting to Winter Weak Colonies 

Question.—Is it advisable to try to winter 
colonies that are under strength, or should such 
colonies be united?—R. L. Mason, Pennsyl 
vania. 

Answer.—It is possible in some in 
stances to winter colonies that are not 
quite up to par in strength in the North. 
Some years ago we experimented with 
wintering outside, a colony that covered 
four standard combs. The queen and bees 
were young and vigorous. We put this 
nucleus into the middle of a Buckeye 
packed hive, placing tight-fitting di 
vision-boards on each side and filling in 
the empty spaces with coarse plainer 
shavings. Ample packing was placed on 
top and bottom of the hive. The nucleus 
wintered well, presumably because the 
bees were mostly young bees; the stores 
were of the best quality and the space 
occupied by the bees was small and 
therefore easier to keep warm. Gener- 
ally speaking, it does not pay to attempt 
wintering subnormal colonies, because 
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they are likely to die during the winter 
and even though they should reach spring 
alive it is usually necessary to strenthen 
them with package bees from the South. 
All weak colonies should be united early 
in the fall. 


Eggs Laid by Queen Do Not Hatch 

Question.—I have an abnormal appearing 
queen that lays eggs which do not hatch. Can 
you offer any explanation?—C. M. Stelzer, 
Michigan. 

Answer.—H. L. A. Tarr of England in 
a brief paper entitled “Addled Brood of 
Bees,” reprinted from “The Annals of 
Applied Biology,” Vol. XXIV, no. 2, pp. 
369-376, May, 1937, describes this condi- 
tion. Mr. Tarr mentions that there have 
been numerous references particularly in 
the German literature to “Eitaubheit” 
(addled egg disease), a disease in which 
fertile queenbees lay eggs which never 
develop into larvae. Mr. Tarr says: 

“Many years ago it was shown that the 
queen is directly responsible for the con- 
dition known as Eitaubheit, and that the 
failure of the eggs to mature is certain- 
ly not due to a lack of attention by the 
nurse-bees of the colony. In most eases 
an embryo forms in such eggs but dies 
just prior to the normal time of hatching. 
All attempts to demonstrate any anatom 
ical abnormality in queens laying addled 
eggs (Taube eier) have failed: their re- 
productive organs appear quite normal, 
and their spermatheea are full of active 
sperms. Eggs laid by defective queens 
in drone cells also fail to develop, and, 
since it is presumed that these have not 
been fertilized, it has been inferred that 
the queen is directly responsible for pro- 
ducing the defective eggs, and that the 
sperm plays no direct part. However, re- 
cent rather ingenious experiments by 
Fyg* have somewhat upset this hypo- 
thesis. He discovered that, after chilling 
for 16% hours at 0-2° C., a queen affect 
ed with Ejitaubheit laid some eggs in 
drone cells which yielded normal drones. 
His results led him to suggest that in 
seminated eggs alone are addled, for 
chilling in this manner usually kills 
about half the sperm cells in a queen’s 
spermatheca. It would seem possible that 
the fertilized eggs were addled and the 
unfertilized ones developed into drones. 
The true cause of Eitaubheit remains to 
be determined.” 

There is another well recognized ab- 
normality referred to as addled brood in 
which both unsealed and sealed larvae 
fail to reach maturity. 








*Fyg. W.—1936. Beitrate zur Anatomie, 
Physiologie and Pathologie der Bienenkonigin 
(Apis mellifica L.). IV. Untersuchungen uber 
die Ursach der Ejitaubheit. Schweizerische Bi- 
enenzeitung 59:241. 
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The Versailles Oaks, on the Mississippi River, just below New Orleans. 


Historic New Orleans 
Geo. W. Bohne, Sec. and Treas. A. H. P. L. 


Meeting Place of American Honey Producers’ League, Dec. 5-7 


New Orleans is world famous for 
its architecture, particularly that of 
the French Quarter. In 1834, James 
Gallier, a London trained architect, 
came South. He is responsible for 
much of the architectural good taste 
of the city today and designed, be- 
sides numerous residences, the St. 
Charles Hotel and the City Hall. His 
son, James, Jr., designed the Opera 
House, destroyed by fire in 1919, and 
the Pontalba buildings. Other famous 
architects in New Orleans are Ben- 
jamin Latrobe, designer of the Old 
Bank of Louisiana and J. N. de Pouil- 
ly, who planned the restoration of 
the Cathedral in 1847 and designed 
St. Augustin’s Church and the fa- 
mous St. Louis Hotel. The St. Charles 
and the St. Louis were probably the 
most elaborate in the country at that 
time. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction 
hit New Orleans pretty hard. In 1862, 
Captain Farragut’s fleet sailed into 
the Crescent City only to find thou 
sands of bales of cotton and many 
ships fired. The Southerners had at- 
tempted to destroy their beloved 


homes, but in vain, for General But- 
ler occupied the city and set up a 
military government. A memory of 
that day exists today in the motto: 
“The Union Must and Shall Be Pre- 
served,” carved on the base of An- 
drew Jackson’s statue by order of 
the Union leader. 

It is in this same indomitable spir- 
it that New Orleans has continued 
her flight for existence against odds, 
and today remains the Queen City of 
the South, and second port of the 
United States in value of foreign 
commerce. In the face of typhoid 
and yellow fever epidemics, she 
evolved a healthful, sanitary city 
with a remarkably low death rate, 
and made from the muddy Mississip- 
pi a source of the purest water pos- 
sible. That same Mississippi she has 
tamed by means of levees, and now 
by man-made projects such as the 
Bonnet Carre Spillway. And thus it 
is that a city with such an illustri- 
ous and trying past, and such an in- 
domitable fighting spirit, can still 
look forward today to a less trying 
and more illustrious future. 
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Bees Die from Loss of Stingers 
Flora McIntyre 


Searching in “A BC and X Y Z of 
Bee Culture’ (not the latest edition) 
to be sure that the word “bee-sting”’ 
should have a hyphen, I was aston- 
ished to find this statement: “That 
some bees die after losing their 
stings may be true; but that they in- 
variably do so is a claim now thor- 
oughly discredited.’”’ I very hastily 
scratched out four lines of the proof 
I was reading to the effect that 
though a sting hurts a boy it means 
death to the bee. And though Snod- 
grass says that a bee dies from the 
injury caused by losing its stinger, I 
let the proof go back to the publisher 





Flora McIntyre of Pasadena, California, clip- 
ping the young queen found sharing the hive 
with her predecessor. 


without that interesting item. I am 
sorry now. 

For, to satisfy my own curiosity I 
went to the hives and with consider- 
able difficulty induced two bees to 
sting me. These I caged under a wire 
Strainer with some honey and some 
water. For twenty-four hours both 
bees behaved in a normal manner. 
Then one began to weaken; it would 
be found on its back in the honey or 
elsewhere unable to right itself. In 
forty-eight hours after the loss of its 
stinger it was dead. The other bee 
lived five days apparently with 
normal energy until the last day. The 


Vitns 


abdomens of both bees became dark 
and shrunken. 

I repeated the experiment later, 
putting six bees that had lost their 
stingers and six normal bees into a 
large-sized queen mailing cage with 
some dough made of honey and con- 
fectioners’ sugar. During the experi- 
ment I occasionally put a few drops 
of water on the screen cover and in- 
spected the cage for dead bees three 
times a day, whenever I went to the 
kitchen to prepare a meal. The re 
sults were as follows. All the sting- 
less bees were dead before any of the 
normal bees died. 

The first bee to die lived between 
24 and 30 hours; the second bee lived 
between 30 and 42 hours; the third, 
a little over 48 hours; the fourth, be- 
tween 54 and 66 hours; the fifth, be- 
tween 72 and 78 hours; and the sixth, 
between 5 and 6 days. 

The first two normal bees to die 
were found dead eight days after the 
beginning of the experiment. Anoth 
er died two days later. On the four- 
teenth day I released the three re- 
maining bees, which seemed to be in 
the best of health. 

I conclude that losing its stinger 
does kill a bee, but that death may 
not come for as long as five days af- 
terward. Snodgrass says that the 
ninth and tenth and part of the 
eighth abdominal segments (ordi 
narily concealed) are torn away with 
the stinger. It is astonishing that a 
creature so mutilated could live so 
long in apparent good health. And 
yet I recall that as a child I was 
shocked by the sight of a bee walk- 
ing about without any abdomen at 
all. And William Beebe tells of see- 
ing ants that seemed to be uncon- 
cerned by the loss of their abdomens 
in battle. He even removed a part of 
the thorax of one of them so that it 
had only four legs left, and still it 
ran as though nothing had happened. 
It must be that insects do not suffer 
from nervous shock as do human be 
ings. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

[Bees that have lost their stings 
will not live as long confined in a 
queen cage with food as when they 
can go at will in a colony. This same 
rule applies, of course, to normal 
bees. A. I. Root once had a vicious 


colony that became so infuriated on 
(Continued on page 661) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Qnly responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
longest word} possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 

CHOICE CLOVER honey 6%c. John Bour, 
Tiffin, Ghio. 

HONEY in new sixties. Walter Rink, Port 
Hope, Michigan 

NEW CROP clover comb honey. Ida Guhl, 
Napoleon, Ohio, Route 2. 

BUCKWHEAT HONEY in 
Spink, Varysburg, N. Y. 

WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 
Sugaski, Elyria, Ohio. 

BEST CLOVER in new 60's, 7T%ec. E. 8S. 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 














kegs. Walter 





60's. Lloyd 








LIGHT’ AMBER goldenrod honey at 7c. 
THE VLK APIARIES, Independence, Ohio. 





DELICIOUS 
Apiaries, 


clover honey, Scribner Hill 
Ionia, N. Y. All standard packs. 


FOR SALE 
tracted honey. 
Iowa. 





Iowa white clover ex 
Honey Co., Kalona, 


Fancy 
Kalona 








70,000 POUNDS water white clover honey. 
Will pack to order. Henry Hansen, Webb, 
lowa. 


ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. 


BUCKWHEAT, 5%e; goldenrod, 5%ec in 
sixties. Sample 20c, coin. Otto Hurd, Phalanx 
Sta., O. 











NEW CROP clover honey. State amount re- 
quired. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 

CLOVER-basswood extracted. Sample, 10c. 
Kenneth Gallant, Jordan, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

















NORTHERN Michigan white honey, case or 
earload. C. J. Freeman, Mesick, Mich. 


BUCKWHEAT honey 6c Ib. in 60's. Hoff- 
man Honey Farm, Rt. 2, Scotia. N. Y. 





DELICIOUS white clover, also light amber 
honey. Samples free. Henry Stewart, Prophets- 
town, Il. 





FANCY clover honey, in new 60's. Send for 
sample and price. A. A. French & Son, There- 
sa. N. Y. 

RIPE MICHIGAN clover honey in new six 
ties, 7 cents. C. B. Waters, Route 4, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

NEW CROP CLOVER extracted. Let me 
know the quantity you can use. Fmery Horton, 
Holcomb, N. Y¥ 

FINE clover and buckwheat 
case or ton. MacMullen-laman 
Greenwich, N. Y 











y by the 
Apiaries, 


honey 





NEW tupelo honey, barrels, 7c; sixties, 8c. 


Stevenson's Apiary, Apalachicola, Fla. 





OLOVER comb and extracted. Quotations on 
request. Howard Grimble, Heleomb, N. Y. 
FOR 
60-Ib 
CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey in 
60's. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich 
FINEST quality 
ey. Ray Mittower, Route 3, 





SALE—New crop of clover honey in 
eans. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y 








comb and extracted hon 
Bellevue, Ohio 





NEW CROP buckwheat comb honey, No. 1 
and heavy grades. Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, 
Pa 

CHOICE new white clover honey in nev 
60's. Sample 10 cts. Noah Bordner, Holgate 
Ohio. 


NEW CROP basswood extracted honey, al 
so clover. Fine quality. Gelser Bros., Dalton 
N. ¥ 

MICHIGAN'S 


honey in new 


Mich 


$TO LLER'$ Unexcelled quality 
clover honey, 5's, 


10’s and 60's, finest obtainable. Prices on re 
quest. For satisfaction, write STOLLER API 
ARIES, Latty, O. 











white 
Jenison, 


well-ripened 
Cowing, 


finest 
60's. Jay 











FINEST QUALITY clover 
light amber. Case or carload. Don 
Howell, Michigan 


EXTRA fine clover or dark honey in 60's 
or 5-lb. pails; also buckwheat comb. Blanchard 
Apiaries, Naples, N. Y 

NEW CROP clover honey in new 
cans, case of 120 Ibs. at Tec. Al's 
Farm, Mundelein, III. 


FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey for 
sale, barrels and 60's. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


NEW YORK STATE finest clover honey in 
60's and five-pound pails. Walter Severson 
sox 825, Albany, N. Y 


A-1 WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in 
60's. State your wants. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 
Avon St., Flint, Mich 


ALSIKE. white clover, sweet 
amber honey. Reasonable price. 
mussen. Greenville, Mich. 


honey. Also 
Barrett 








60-Ib 
Honey 

















clover, and 


Frank Ras 





FINE QUALITY white clover in new 60's 
case lots 7c; buckwheat in kegs or 60's, 5%: 


W. C. Long, Millville, Pa. 





EXTRA white well ripened extracted in 60's, 


7%c; light amber, 6%c; No. 1 white comb per 
case, $3.50; No. 2, $2.75. F. J. Smith, Castalia 
Ohio. 





Wie 
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CHOICE clover honey, new 60's, case, $7.20. 
Sample 10c. Owosso Dairy, Owosso, Mich. 


HARRIS—Fancy Michigan clover extracted 
in new sixties by case or carload. J. N. Har- 
ris, Saint Louis, Michigan. 








NO. 1 and fancy light comb honey, $3.00 
and $3.50 per case. Extracted 6c in 60's. H. 
R. Shelton, Parma, Michigan. 


OAKVALE APIARIES—Comb honey. Fin- 
est northern New York white clover. Forrest 
Dygert, Hammond, New York. 


FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 
7.20 per case, 120 lbs. Sample, 10c. Arthur 
Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 


FINEST GRADE clover honey packed in 
new 60's, also No. 1 comb. Priced reasonable. 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

NEW CROP honey ready for sale. Comb 
honey, chunk and extracted. Write for prices. 
H. E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 


WHOLESALE—White comb honey and am- 
ber, white extracted and amber. Chunk comb 
in pails. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 


CHOICE new clover extracted in new six- 
ties, 7% cents in cases, sample 10 cents. 
Lewis Bowsky, Brown City, Mich. 

CHOICE light honey, 7%c; buckwheat, 5c; 
in sixties, F.O.B. Roaring Branch, Lycoming 
Co. Pa., David Conn. Sample 15c. 

FOR SALE—Carload finest New York white 
clover honey, in any container. Angus Car- 
ruthers, Syracuse, N. Y. R. F. . 






































CHOICE clover honey in 60-lb. cans, 7c; al- 
so buckwheat in kegs and 60-lb. cans, 6c. Se- 
ward Van Auken, Duanesburg, N. Y. 





SUPERB quality clover honey at rock-bot- 
tom prices. Case or quantity. Inquiries invited. 
Seott’s Honey Farm, La Grange, Ind. 
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QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 


> . sere s+ each 
ff ere 45 each 
100 or more...... .40 each 


WeaverApiaries 
Navasota, Texas 





Italian 

Carniolan 
Caucasian 
QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries. 


Breeding Carniolans from Im- 
ported Stock. 














50 cents each. 
RONALD KIRK, Rockton, Pa. 





WHITE comb honey, $3.50 case. Pails, jars, 
extracted white. Catalog. Beekeepers’ sup- 
plies. Lund’s Honey Shop, Erie, Pa. 





CHOICE new white clover honey in 60's 
and in 5 and 10 Ib. pails. R. C. Bish, succes- 
sor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 

WATER WHITE clover extracted honey. 
Case two 60-lb. cans, 7%ec: five cases or 
more, 7c. I. R. Van Devier, Medina, ©. 

CHOICE WHITE CLOVER comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Sample extracted, free on re- 


quest. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. 














Viimws 


LET ME book your order for your season's 
reeds of clover and buckwheat honey, 60's 
and 5’s. C. J. Baldridge, Romulus, N. Y. 

FINEST WHITE clover honey in 60 and 
5 lb. pails. Sample, 15c. Prices on request. 
F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

SELECT LOTS—Extracted honey. Prices 
right. Write us about your needs. A. I. Root 
Co.. 224 West Huron St., Chicago, Ills. 


FINE HONEY, clover, clover-basswood and 
buckwheat in sixties, pails and jars, prices 
reasonable. Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 














NEW CROP clover in new sixties. Fine 
quality. Ton lots. Sample 10c. Write for 
prices. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, Iowa. R. D 4. 





CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case 
or carload. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality white clover and 
buckwheat honey, new cans, any quantity. 
Sample 10c. Frank R. Parmelee, Le Roy, N. Y 











Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOOK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

ete., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUOEY, U. 8. A. 














MERRILL’S Queens 


Backed by 28 years’ experience 


1 to 10 50c each 
10 to 50 40c each 
100 or more 35c each 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
Bucatunna, Miss. 
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Look Ahead Book Ahead 


Bees and Queens for 1939 


J. F. MeVAY, Jackson, Alabama 





Package Bees and Queens 


Quality Bred Italian gees and Queens are 
still available at summer prices for building 
up and requeening those weaken colonies for 
winter 

Untested queens Oe each Tested queens 
$1.00 each. 2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $1.95 
each; 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $2.55 each; 
Pkges. without queens deduct price of queens 
We supply thousands of packages of bees 
yearly to leading honey producers and have 


business for 
prepared and 
wanted they 
early to insure best 
We will appreci 
you solve your 
you ascertain 


every 
the 
if large quantities 
should be arranged for 
vdvantage to all 
ate 


expect 1 large 
We will be 
of bees 


reason to 
coming season 


are 


concerned 
and 
package bee problem 
your acquirements 


THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES 
Jesup, Georgia 
York Bee 


quoting price helping 


soon as 


Company 








Quick Service 
Dependable Selected 
ITALIAN 


Queens 


Wire Us Your Orders 
July, 50c. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
Hahira, Ga. 














UEENS 50c EACH 


Italians or 


Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Texas 


QUEENS QUEENS 


Leather-colored Italians 


mate all our queens from strong 


Caucasians 


We 


standard three-frame nuclei. Large size. 
Young 


queens $ .50 
with queen....... 1.95 
with queen cece ee 
Full weight guaranteed 
Packages and Queens. 


GOOCH APIARIES 
Farmersville, Texas. 


laying 
package 
package 


2-Ib. 


3-lb. 
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20,000 Ibs 


60's 


Michigan hon 
Sample, 10: 
Boyne Cit) 


northern 
5-lb. pails 
Grant Watts, 


choice 
and 
prices 


ey, new 
Write for 
Mich. 

NEW CROP 
New 60's. 5-lb 
ind 60's. E. L 
_ = 





New York 
pails. Also 
Lane & 


State clover honey 
buckwheat in kegs 
Sons, Trumansburg 





FINEST quality 
eys in new 
Sample 10¢ 


N 


clover and buckwheat hon 
and cans at market prices 
Charles L. Andersen, Weedsport 


cases 





WHITE clover extracted, 7%c. Ten 
7c. Dark buckwheat. cans or kegs. 5e. 
imber goldenrod, 6« A. J. Wilson, 
_ = 

FINE 


wheat 


cases 
Light 
Hlammond 





QUALITY 
honey in 60's 
5-lb. pails. A. B 

water, Pa 
FOR SALE 
tracted honey: 
in 60's, at 
Ovid, N. Y 
NEW CLOVER 
16 oz. Mostly 15-o0z 
24 sections $3.00 
ville. W. Va 
FOR SALE 
extracted, 
Sample 


white clover and buck 
Fine quality comb honey 
McHenry & Son, Still 


ilso 





clover ex 
extracted 
Howard 


Nearly water white 
pure buckwheat 
price. Carlton D. 


also 


market 





COMB 


very 


nice 12 te 
Well capped 
Kearneys 


Extra 
white. 


Clarence Engle 





White 
carload 
fifteen cents. Jos. H 


honey, chunk or 
Price on request 


Hoehn & 


‘ lover 
case or 


Sons 








(ttoville, Ohio 

FOR SALE 100 percent pure sweet clove 
honey, 7« sixties, unheated: 7%ec heated, 15« 
sample. Stephen Zupko, 4463-23rd. St., Wy 
andotte, Mich 

FOR SALE 1500 cases fancy comb honey 
$3.25 a case packed in pastebs ard cartons 
Karl F. Case, 714 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg 


Rochester, N \ 





FORTY TONS white clover honey in new 
cans and cases, Case lots, T%e. Wr -e for 
prices on ton and carlots. Leroy C. Keet, Wa 


tertown, N. Y. Rt. 4 





COMB No 1, to fancy weight, $3.50 pe 
case, nice clover extracted in 60's, 7'%e for 
price in fifty case or can lots. Write H. G 








Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

NEW CROP white extracted honey in new 
sixties. One case or a carload. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample on request Harry ¢ 
Kirk, Armstrong, Lowa 

WELL RIPENED clover in 5's and 60's 
fine buckwheat in 5's, 60's, and 160 pound 


kegs. Sample 10c¢ deducted from order. Cogg 


shall & Son, Groton, N 








CLOVER HONEY 
Ohio's finest clover 
ple 10« Prices upon 
Apiaries, Cloverdale 


FANCY Northern 
berry, milkweed, 
60's 


FROM 
extracted in 


The 


CLOVERDALE 
60's. Sam 
request. Cloverdale 
Ohio 





honey Rasp 
gathered by 
5-lb. pails 
Soyne City 


Michigan 
lover blend as 
two in case, Te 


Lewis A. Melntire, 


the bees 
4 st) doz 
Mich 

FINEST QUALITY 
honey, $7.20 per case, 
alfalfa honey 
for delivered price on 
Sample, L0ce. W. J 
Michigan 

NEW YORK 
2% Ib. sizes by 
needs for delivered 
limited amount of 
sizes, also in kegs 
Amsterdam, N. Y 





Michigan white 
120 Ibs. net: light am 
$6.60 per case. Write 
truckload or carload 
Manley & Son, Sandusky 


ber clover 





STATE clover in 60, 5 and 
or truckload. Write your 
prices. Sample 10c¢ Also 
comb. Buckwheat in same 

Earl Rulison Route 1 


case 


clover 





Yu 








XUM 
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HOWDY'S HONEY: Fine quality white, 
clover, also buckwheat and light amber mixed 
extracted in new sixties. White, clover Honey 
Hunks. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
carload lots of California and western hon 
eys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Com- 
pany, 108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMB, Fancy clover, $3.50; No. 1 clover. 
$3.00; No. 1 buckwheat and mixed, $2.50 a 
Extracted in 60's, clover, Te: buck 
wheat, 5c a pound. Walter A. Wood, Naples, 
me We 








case, 





NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails my specialty 
Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—New crop fine clover honey in 
5-gallon, 60-pound cans. One can to tons, as 
you desire. Also 5 and 10 pound pails chunk 
comb honey. Sample free for the asking. W 
S. Earls, New Canton, Ills. 


RASPBERRY HONEY blended with clover 
in new 60-lb. cans for 10 cts. a lb.: 5 or more 
cans, for 8 ets. a Ib.; 10-Ilb. can by mail pre 
paid for $2.00. Sample by mail for 20 ets. El 
mer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 








HEAVY FANCY white comb, $3.50 case: 
Fancy, $3.25; No. 1, $3. Fancy amber, $3 
Fancy buckwheat, $2.75; No. 1, $2.50; 
White clover extracted, 7%c: amber, Te: 


buckwheat, 5%ec. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y¥ 





ASK FOR our Mimeograph sheet, describ 
ing our this season's crop of Michigan clover 
honey, saying how much of this fine honey 
you will need during the coming season, and 
we will be very much pleased to tell you the 
price we will let you have your requirements, 
and ship it to you as you need it. We never 
produced finer honey. E. D. Townsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Michigan. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NCTE—We will not 
guarantee any. honey buyer’s financial respon 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
eash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller. 

WANTED—White and amber extracted hon 
ey. George Eyekamp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

WANTED—White clover honey. New cans 
only Clover Blossom Honey Co 712 Kossuth 
St., Columbus, O. 

WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less. H. Blitz, P 
©. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa 

WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quanti 
ty, shipping point and price. Mail sample 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc.. Los Angeles, Calif 

WANTED—Comb and extracted honey in 
ton lots. Send sample and quote lowest price 
C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South 
tend, Ind. 

WANTED—White and amber extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts. 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 


























FOR SALE 
QUEEN PAINTING OUTFITS, $2.00 post 








paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Massachu 
setts, 

HONEY DISPLAYED with straw beehive 
sells faster. Photos free. G Korn, Berrien 


Springs, Mich. 
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JENSEN’S 


“Magnolia State” Strain Italian 








Queens, 50c each. 


If we can’t put at least 50c worth of 
value into our queens, we don’t want 
your money for those worth less. We 
are maintaining cell-builders and nuclei 
only in proportion to seasonal demand, 
which assures our usual HIGH STAND- 
ARD of QUALITY. 
JENSEN’S APIARY CO., 
Box 305, Macon, Miss. 























THRIFTY 


Three-Banded Italian Queens 
40c each, any number. 
Immediate shipment 
THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders since 1892. 





Gray Caucasian Queens 


Standard for gentleness, universally acclaimed 
to be good honey-gatherers, good well-reared 
guaranteed queens sent to you in October for 
50c each. Booking orders for 1939. 


BOLLING BEE CoO., 


BOLLING, ALA. 





TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 649) 
the syrup. For example, if a colony needs 
10 pounds of stores, 10 pounds of sugar 
should be secured. 

To make the syrup, use only the best 
grade of granulated sugar. Dark sugar 
will not do. Syrup should be mixed in 
the proportion of two parts of sugar to 
one part of water, either by weight or 
measure. The water is heated to the 
boiling point, the sugar is stirred in and 
mixed until all of the granules are dis 
solved. 


Protection for Bees 


Colonies in’ single-wall hives in the 
North should be packed. Each hive may 
be placed in a box large enough to allow 
three or four inches of packing on the 
sides and ends and five or six inches on 
top. A bridge or tunnel should be built 


from the entrance of the hive to the out 
side, to permit bees to fly on warm days. 
The opening at the outside should be at 
least 3 inches by 


% to exelude mice. 


| 
| 
| 
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CARNIOLANS CAUCASIANS 


A few choice queens of each race still left. 
Poor and failing queens may still be replaced. 


Prices: 
Unt 1 to 6 a 2 See 60c each 
5 + Weerrrr. rr ...50¢ each 
Tested . . $1.00 


ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 








Italian Queens 


Shipped within 24 hours after 
receipt of your order. 
50c each. 
CITRONELLE BEE CoO. 
Citronelle, Ala. 














A Good Rule to Co By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


Alabama Apiaries 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Queens 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers. 
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ELECTRICAL COMB honey uncapping 
knives $8.00, $10.00, $14.00. Paul Krebs, 
8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New at 
tractive designs with your name and address 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on request 
May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse City, 
Michigan. 














QUALITY packs of pure maple products 
buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 
packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Ma 
ple Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y 





FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Cv., Almont, 
Michigan. 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brvod. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by exper 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds 
of comb foundation and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual 
ly. QUALITY AT LOW COST is our motto 
Free catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 





If you want the best in Mountain 
Gray Caucasian bees and queens for 
1939 place your order early with 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES, 
Brooklyn, Ala. 





Smith’s Bees and Queens 
for 1939 


Get in touch with us before you place your 
1939 orders. Our bees and queens are as good 
as the BEST. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 


Calhoun, Alabama 





**She-suite-me’’ queens, 8 
banded Italians, most excel- 
lent strain: One queem, 750; 
83 queens, $2.00. Stamps ac- 
cepted for single queen. 


Koolairy veil, $1.50 post 
paid, SAFIN queen cage, $1, 
for ten; 15c for one. 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtowrz, Conn. 


MACK’S QUEENS 


They Speak for Themselves 
HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee & Honey Man) 

Robinson, Illinois 














“BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa. 

ITALIAN QUEENS, 50 cents each. Graydon 
tros., Rte. 2. Greenville, Ala. 

SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E. Streetman, Fortson, Ga. 

QUEENS MAILED ANYWHERE, anytime, 
at market price. Circular mailed. D. W. How 
ell, Shellman, Georgia. 














Meet us in person at our booth, New Or 
leans International Beekeepers’ Meet. Overby 
Apiaries, Bunkie, La 


TO MAKE SURE of a good honey crop, try 
our Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee Com 
pany, Graham, No. Car 


SEPTEMBER reared choice young laying 
Italian queens by return mail, fifty cents each 
White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa 


MILLER BROTHERS—tThree Rivers, Tex 
as. Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west of 
the Mississippi. Packages with queens intro 
duced. 


LAST CHANCE to requeen. Queens while 
they last 50c¢ each. Booking orders for pack 
ages for 1939. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt 
Montgomery, Ala 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS 50 cents each. 15% 
to dealers. Safe arrival, satisfaction, prompt 
shipment. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville 
Ala., R 4, Box 132 


SINGLE COLONIES, or 60 with best loca 
tion in Northwest Indiana Strong, Italian 
stock, good hives, guaranteed no disease. E 
S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana 


ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully reared, high 
producing. European foulbrood resistant. New 
Jersey Experiment Station stock, 75c. Spicer 
stock one dollar. Cireular. E. G. Carr, Pen 
nington, N. J 
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FOR SALE 





farm, 85 colonies bees, 








guaranteed no disease. Lewis Francisco, 
Dancy, Wis. 

FOR SALE—25 colonies of bees in ten- 
frame hives, 2 or 3 supers with honey. Guar- 


anteed free from disease. Anton Jux, Purchase, 
Y 


N. 





LONG-TONGUED Caucasian bees and 


queens. Gentle, prolific, hardy. Better honey 
gatherers, winter better. Queens, 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner Bee 


Co., Greenville, Ala. 
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QUEENS 


Three - Banded Leather - Colored 
Italians. 
50c each 


The Crowville Apiaries 
WINNSBORO, Rt. 1, La. 

















FOR SALE—40 colonies Italian bees in 10- 
frame standard hives with food chambers. Good 
stock young queens, wired combs. Guaranteed 
no disease. Reason for sale; advanced in 
years. Further information on request. F. 
Schedtler, Sumner, Iowa. 


FOR STRONGER colonies, 
crops and gentler bees, try 
bred, three-banded Italian 
used and endorsed by many 
ers in the U. S. and Canada. 
November select young laying queens 50c 
each, any number. Prompt deliveries. No dis 
ease. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
sisting of 20 out-yards, large 
(Root), electrically equipped. 
tion, central location. Owner 
Investigation invited. Terms arranged with 
responsible person. Further information upon 
request. T. E. Hodgins, Kincardine, Ontario 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT APIARY 
lot. W. B. Kirby, 
Chicago, Il. 


THE 





bigger honey 
our prolific, well 
queens. They are 
leading beekeep- 
From now until 





Apllary con 
extracting plant 
Excellent condi- 
wishes to retire. 








Trade suburban 
Washington St., 


interest. 
212 W. 





BEE WORLD—tThe' leading journal in 


Great Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence. Specializes in the world's 
news in both science and practice of apicul- 
ture Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 


stamps. Membership of the Club, including 
subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
L. Illingsworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, 


Royston, Herts, England 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 





Better Bred Queens 


Three-Banded Italians 


Gctober, the last month that we supply queens 
this season. 42%c each, any quantity. Good 
basswood queen cages cheap. Write for prices. 


Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama 





If You Are Interested In 


Attractive 


HoneyDisplay Cards 


See Page 600 
Gleanings, September, 1938 


FLANAGAN SUPPLY Caras 
Wellsville, N. 












METAL 


EDWARD ROOFS 


Look better, last leager, 
m*) costlese. Protection from 
" fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 4¥- 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
1033-1083 CINCINNATI. OHO 










WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 








COPY FREE. 


United States. Address— 





2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 


91.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. 8. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
asines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 656) 


Sight-seeing tours arranged—time to 
be named later. Tuesday, December 
6, 1938, American Honey Institute 
Day; 8:00 A. M. to 3:00 P. M. Pro- 
gram arrangements to be made by 
the Institute; Sight-seeing tours dur- 
ing the day; 7:00 P. M. Banquet—no 
speeches—all fun. Wednesday, De 
cember 7, 1938, Apiary Inspectors of 
America Day; 8:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 
Program arrangements to be made by 
Inspectors; 1:30 to 5:00 P. M. General 
meeting—program under direction 
of the League; 7:00 P. M.—Real Lou- 
isiana French Crab Boil; Sight-see- 
ing tours during the day; Hotel rates 
for this convention are $3.50 for 
single and $4.50 for double. Full pro- 
gram to appear in November issue. 
eee 


H. R. Busch, Secretary, The Can- 
terbury Beekeepers’ Service, Horn 
by, Canterbury, New Zealand, is en- 
deavoring to have a display of 
world honeys at an annual meeting 
to be held early next year, and he 
hopes that he may secure samples of 
honeys representative of the United 
States. Beekeepers who are kind 
enough to cooperate with this request 
should send samples of % pound or 
1 pound direct to Mr. Busch. 

eee 


The new book, bearing the title 
“Children of the Golden Queen” 
concerning which there was so much 
discussion in Confab in July and sub- 
sequent issues of Gleanings for 1936 
has just been published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y., price, $1.50. 

It will be remembered that Miss 
Flora McIntyre, the author, submit- 
ted her manuscript to the senior edi- 
tor of this journal for suggestions 
and criticisms. He, in turn, submitted 
it to Allen Latham. After making 
some suggestions we both wrote her 
complimenting her on the general 
excellence of her story about bee 
life. But Mr. Latham did not entirely 
agree with our views on one or two 
disputed points and then the Editor 
called on Jas. I. Hambleton of the 
U. S. Bee Laboratory, as a referee. 

This little history is here intro- 
duced to show that Miss McIntyre, 
granddaughter of R. Wilkin and 
daughter of J. F. McIntyre, extensive 
beekeeper in California, and herself 
a close student of bee lore, took ex- 
traordinary pains to see that her 
statements were correct. 
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Now that the book is finally pub- 
lished covering 80 large pages, well 
illustrated, it is evident that the 
author has fully met the expectations 
of her critics and her friends. Any 
ten-year-old child will find it a 
wonderful romance of a queen. 

It is doubtful if any bee book of 
its size contains more of real scien- 
tific bee behavior than this one. 





MARKETING AGREEMENT 


(Continued from page 647) 


and unfair trade practices are pro 
hibited under the program. 

“The order requiring handlers to 
comply with the marketing agree- 
ment program was issued following 
the signing of the agreement by han- 
diers representing nearly 76 percent 
of the package honey bees and more 
than 70 percent of queen bees, 
shipped in interstate and foreign 
commerce. Handlers of at least 50 
percent of the volume of these com- 
modities shipped are required to sign 
the agreement before an order can 
be issued. 

“Since more than 96 percent of the 
package bees and queens shipped 
are produced by handlers who ship 
them it was unnecessary to conduct 
a referenda among producers. The 
handlers approval of the marketing 
agreement was accepted as an :de- 
quate expression of the producers 
approval of the program. 

“Handlers from Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, New 
Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin, among which are the 
principal producing States, signed 
the agreement. 

“A Control Committee of six 
members has been selected to ad- 
minister the program. The members 
and alternates respectively are: W. E. 
Harrell, Hayneville, and H. C. Short, 
Fitzpatrick, Ala.; J. E. Wing, Cotton- 
wood, and Willis Lynch, Tehama, 
Calif.; J. W. Newton, Baton Rouge, 
and E. C. Bessonet, Donaldsville, La.; 
M. S. Fortune, Mayhew, and Glenn 
Hummer, Prairie Point, Miss.; T. W 
Burleson, Waxahachie, and Roy 
Weaver, Navasota, Texas; and H. F. 
York, Jesup and G. G. Puett, Ha- 
hira, Ga. 

“The AAA, in announcing the new 
program, formally announced the 
termination of the marketing agree 
ment and license program which has 
been in effect since May 1934.” 
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ABNORMAL QUEEN SUPERSEDURE 


(Continued from page 621) 

one party and fifty to another. As 
the one party had a large percentage 
of trouble and the other none, it 
does not seem fair to blame the ship- 
per for all the trouble. But they oft- 
en get the blame and in many in- 
stances are asked to replace losses 
for reasons that are beyond their 
control. 

There is no doubt that some of 
the trouble is caused by inferior 
queens shipped from the South, and 
there is no doubt that some of the 
trouble is on the receiving end. The 
only way to solve this problem is 
through the cooperation of the ship- 
per and the buyer, and I know the 
shippers are more than willing to 
do their part. (For further discussion, 
see Editorial, page 633 and Confab, 
page 644.—Editor.) 

Valdosta, Ga. 


A CONFAB 


(Continued from page 645) 


the followimg spring to get them 
ready for packages, then haul them 
to out-yards again. 

3. I wouldn’t like to dig up money 
in the early spring or winter to pay 
for packages. Nor would I like to 
pay express charges on the bees from 
South to North. This would run in- 
to considerable expense. 

I prefer to winter colonies, even 
though it does take from 8 to 10 
pounds of honey for each colony in 
a cellar, or, from 15 to 25 pounds 
for each colony out of doors from 
November 15 to April 15. This 
amount of honey, say 25 pounds, to 
allow a liberal estimate, plus the 
labor of packing and _ unpacking 
would not equal the expenses in 
volved in my three reasons favoring 
over-wintered colonies. 

I can get more honey in this local- 
ity from a wintered-over colony 
than I can from a package regard- 
less of how early in the season the 
package may be installed. In fact, I 
can divide a populous two-story col 
ony with a deep food chamber 
crammed full of honey, at the be- 
ginning of fruit bloom, and with only 
the added expense of a laying queen, 
a small amount of labor and possi- 
bly a little sugar syrup. I can have 
two strong colonies instead of one, 
ready for the main honey flow and 
thus I can secure twice the amount 
of surplus that I could get from a 
package 


YUM 
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Where 


Quality 
Counts 


Don’t keep an old_ inferior 
queen over winter. You can 
still get one of our good 
Three-Banded Italians. 


Mated 50c each. 
15% 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 


discount to dealers. 
































BEES DIE FROM LOSS OF STINGERS 
(Continued from page 653) 

one occasion that it stung anything 

in sight—even inanimate objects. For 

a couple weeks thereafter bees with- 

out stings could be plainly seen in 

that colony. 

It should not be over-looked that 
some bees when they lose their stings 
do not lose the last abdominal seg 
ment. When a bee, because of a light 
pinch, enters her sting into the hand 
she will, if given time, whirl round 
and round until she frees herself and 
usually she loses only the sting and 
its poison bag. If she jerks away she 
probably will lose the last segment 
with the sting. She will die, of 
course, sooner or later.—Editor. | 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


QUALITY honey comb and extracted. D. J 
Blocher, Pearl City, Illinois 














CHOICE clover and raspberry-basswood 
honey in 5-Ibs. and 60's. F. L. Barber, Low 
ville, N. Y 

EXTRA FINE QUALITY clover honey, new 
sixties, 7e. Quantity prices on request. Fair 
land Apiaries, Hudson, Ind 

WHITE TO WATER white sweet clover 
honey, also Spanish Needle honey. Very low 


prices. No free samples. Joe C. Weaver & Sons 


Springfield, Mo 
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es 


a 


Honey Harvest 


Week 


October 24-29 


May we have a line from you telling us what you are 
doing to help make this a BANNER HONEY WEEK? 


Are you among the many who are helping build by 
Dec. 31 our $2000.00 Reserve Fund? 


Send in your Membership Now—New or Renewal. 


$1.00 per ton or 3c per case. 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Madison, Wisconsin 


titute by Gleanings in 
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ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


You must say it was 


Good Service 


we gave you here all through the ‘‘rush’’ 
weeks. Expect just as much on your late 
supply and container orders. You are get 
ting good honey. Take good care of it. 

Do you need a new extractor—large or 
small—for power or hand use? 

Do you need uncapping cans and tanks, 
melters, knives, strainers, etc.? 

Do you need 60-lb. cans, 2%-lb. cans, 
5-lb. and 10-lb. pails, etc.? 

Do you need glass jars—a choice of 
twenty jars—Modernistic, Beehive, round, 
etc.? 

Do you need cartons—regular and win- 
dow, wrappers—plain and decorated—and 
shipping cases, etec.? 


Send your orders where quick shipment 
may be made. 

Our Root Catalog and Container price 
list free. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, Illinois 

















Take Advantage of 


LOW 


Summer Prices 
Replace Those Old 


and Failing Queens 
QUEENS, each 50c 
Imported or Domestic stock 


Also package bees 
Immediate shipments 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
































PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 











DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeeper: 
who wish to become dealers ef Beo- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


~——_falcon—- 


Quality Prodac’> 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 





























Honey 
Wanted 


Extracted and Comb 


Send sample and advise quantity 
you have and price wanted. 
SENN PRODUCTS CORP. 


4681 Metropolitan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Get Your Late Queens 
from Garon Bee Co. 


Some folks are already thinking 
about package bees-for 1939. We de- 
liver all our packages on time. If 
your orders have heretofore been un- 
reasonably delayed, come to us. 

No better service anywhere. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 
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“Apiatia”’ 1.00 ea Postpaid 


‘‘Fragile’’ comb honey cards 10 for .25 Not Postpaid 


‘ 


“It’s a Honey’’—6-page folder 


OCTOBER BARGAINS 


‘Observation on Bees’’—Huber $2.40 ea. Postpaid 
‘Management of Out Apiaries’’—Doolittle .25 ea. Postpaid 


HONEY SELLING HELPS 


‘Honey New Crop”’ signs 10 for $ .35 Not Postpaid 


‘Honey For Sale” signs .25 ea. 6 for 1.00 Not Postpaid 
Printed in black on yellow cardboard 


‘Honey Helpings’’—6-page folder 
100 for .70 500 for $2.50 Not Postpaid 


200 for .90 500 for 2.00 Not Postpaid 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 
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